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A Job for Everybody 


By MILTON JAMES FERGUSON 


President of the American Library Association 


O, I am not speaking of a place 
on the payroll; though I grant you that, 
too, is essential to professional and per- 
sonal happiness. What I have in mind 
is the operation of the A. L. A. and the 
means by which it may clearly express 
the aims of American librarianship. 

The third Activities Committee is 
combing the continent for ideas which 
will secure full participation of all li- 
brarians in our common cause. The com- 
mittee is aware that this problem is not 
centered at A. L. A. Headquarters but 
that it is something which concerns every 
professional member every day in the 
year, and is most firmly rooted in local 
and state organizations. A great num- 
ber of unrelated clubs and associations 
means confusion, lost motion, and waning 
enthusiasm. The Activities Committee 
cannot spin the solution from its own 
conscience—but must enlist the earnest 
help of every person. If, therefore, you 
have an idea, or know someone who knows 
someone with the ghost of an idea, be sure 
the committee is promptly advised. 

The A. L. A. must be so constituted as 
to attract and to hold practically every 
professional librarian in America. At 
Kansas City, it was disclosed that the 
California Library Association has 2000 
members, of which number only 787 be- 
long to the A. L. A. A somewhat simi- 
lar condition obtains in some other states. 
I cannot believe that a mere three or five 
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dollars keeps a thousand Californians off 
the national roster. A feeling must exist 
that the buyer will not get his money’s 
worth. Cannot the A. L. A. be made so 
serviceable to every member, so fair in the 
representation of every group on its 
boards and committees and among the off- 
cers, so reasonably influential with all 
governments, that the man who stays out 
thereby confesses his indifference to prog- 
ress, his own and his community’s? At 
this very moment, it is easy to prove that 
our A. L. A. membership is a great bar- 
gain; but I think it possible, by the adop- 
tion of measures which will make this fact 
clearer, to prove the case beyond all doubt. 
And now is the time to do it. 

If we ever needed well stocked, sanely 
managed libraries, today is the day. In 
a world where injustice is rampant, where 
might is forcing its will upon a weaker 
minority, where the right to live is denied 
and where grudge and hate and ill-think- 
ing are like Japanese beetles devouring all 
vegetation, a library impartially present- 
ing all philosophies, leaving the reader the 
privilege of study and decision, devoid of 
pressure and force, is a haven for all men 
who would keep their heads. America 
needs libraries which belong to no pres- 
sure group, which with equal enthusiasm 
provide information on all questions to 
all men. The A. L. A. is the greatest 
single force in the realization of such a 
condition. 
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The Reorganization of the A. L. A. 


HE third Activities Committee is 
arranging a series of articles, to be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin, on the various pro- 
posals presented to the committee. The 
discussion presented in this issue consid- 
ers the proposal for regional associations 
to act as chapters of the Association. In 
the forthcoming numbers, there will be a 
consideration of : 


1. Proposals for a unified pyramidal or- 
ganization with divisions representing pub- 
lic libraries, university libraries, special 
libraries, etc. 

2. A federation of library associations 
with one united organization instead of 
separate national library associations 

3. The proposed classification of mem- 
bership 

4. The election of the Council by regional 
associations with possible changes in repre- 
sentation on the Executive Board 

5. The question of biennial meetings 


The purpose of these articles will be to 
acquaint the membership with the reasons 
for and against the proposed changes. 
With the assistance of many librarians, 
the committee has selected able protago- 
nists and antagonists. Eventually, the 
committee expects to ask for an expression 
of opinion by ballot from all members of 
the Association. For this reason it is de- 


sirable that the members familiarize 


themselves with the arguments for and 
against the proposals. 

The committee presented at the Kansas 
City conference a statement of its aims. 
This statement, in so far as is known, was 
generally accepted. The statement is re- 
printed in this number of the Bulletin, 
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following the correspondence between Mr. 
Ulveling and Mr. Shaw. Because the 
committee expects to base its final recom- 
mendations on these aims, criticisms and 
objections are invited. 

In accordance with this statement, the 
committee is eager to see the new organi- 
zation, whatever it may be, formed by, 
and acceptable to, the rank and file of 
the membership. It hopes for the active 
interest and thought of all the members. 
The proposed changes in organization will 
affect you personally and should affect to 
a considerable extent the success of the 
library movement. If you have ideas you 
would like to present, please send them 
to the chairman or to any member of the 
committee. All our various library pe- 
riodicals have expressed a willingness to 
publish any communications on this sub- 
ject. We have only one year to consider 
the best type of organization for the library 
profession. The form the organization 
may take should be determined, not by the 
third Activities Committee, the Execu- 
tive Board, or the Council, but by the 
whole membership—by you. 

Please give these articles your attention 
and thought. 

Members of the third Activities Com- 
mittee are: Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public 
Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Marian 
C. Manley, Public Library, Newark, New 
Jersey; Lucile M. Morsch, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; and 
Miriam D. Tompkins, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 

Cuar.es H. Brown, Chairman 
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cAn Integrated Organization Through 
‘Re gional -Associations 


An Open Letter to Ralph R. Shaw 


Dear Mr. SHAw: 


Recent discussions at the Kansas City 
conference place renewed importance on 
your earlier proposals for (a) establishing 
a professional classification for A. L. A. 
memberships and (b) for integrating state 
and provincial library associations with 
the national body. In view of this, may 
I raise certain questions which may have 
been considered by you but which never- 
theless require some additional clarifica- 
tion. 

Commendable though the broad objec- 
tives of the plan outlined are, library 
progress is year by year becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on strong state organiza- 
tions. The nation-wide tendency to shift 
the productive tax sources from local to 
state governments makes any weakening 
of state units of library interest untimely 
and dangerous. Strong organizations 
prepared to promote or defend library ac- 
tivities within a state are essential. Like- 
wise association publications which can 
give details of legal and governmental data 
with interpretations of their significance 
to libraries must be maintained. To re- 
lease this type of information through a 
national organ would have little or no 
value beyond the state for which it was 
intended and would impose a burdensome 
expense on librarians generally if it were 
to be given national distribution. 

With these points in mind, may I ask 


_1 Shaw, Ralph R. “The American Library Associa- 
tion—Today and Tomorrow.” A. L. A. Bulletin 
29:483-88, August, 1935. 





if it was your intention merely to call the 
rose by another name and only centralize 
the collection of dues or did you conceive 
of the plan as one that would group li- 
brary interests without regard to state 
boundaries? 

The second point I wish to raise con- 
cerns funds for promotional work within 
a state. In Michigan, we found that $1 
per year from all state association mem- 
bers was inadequate to continue the nec- 
essary activities. Last fall, dues were 
therefore raised to $1.50. It is possible 
that integration with the national body 
may effect economies not now recognized 
by me, but no plan which failed to 
return to the state group adequate rev- 
enues for continuing all necessary intra- 
state activities would be practical at this 
time. 

A third consideration centers around 
librarians in certain rural areas whose 
salaries are insufficient to permit their 
affiliation with both state and national 
bodies at the present rate of dues. Lest 
I unintentionally become the standard 
bearer for librarians who mask their in- 
difference to professional obligations be- 
hind alleged inability to pay the small 
dues for both organizations, let me state 
that I am referring to persons receiving 
salaries of from $200 to $600 per year. 
It will be granted that such persons 
usually are not professional librarians in 
a true sense. An accepted precept of or- 
ganized librarianship in this country is 
the responsibility to extend library serv- 
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ice to areas now without it and to ele- 
vate the standards in those areas having 
only nominal or at least inadequate serv- 
ice. Long experience has convinced most 
of us that where we have been able to 
break down the isolation of inadequate 
libraries, that is, where we have suc- 
ceeded in drawing the librarians of such 
institutions into contact with other li- 
brarians through affiliation with state or 
district library associations, improved lo- 
cal services have followed. Provision for 
extending such affiliations must be pre- 
served. For some time to come, perhaps 
ten or fifteen years, it will be necessary to 
allow these persons either to obtain the 
benefits of the inclusive membership at 
rates now paid for only state association 
memberships or to allow for affiliation 
with the state organization apart from the 
A. L. A. I raise this point because I 
recognize that many of these persons, will- 
ing though they may be, cannot afford to 
pay dues amounting to $3, $4, or $5 per 
year nor should they be asked to do so. 
The number of persons falling into this 
category is conjectural. In Michigan, of 
approximately 1000 persons belonging to 
the state association 300 are not members 
of A. L. A. How many would properly 
be classed in the group I plead for, cannot 


be said. Should that number be only 50, 
however, it would be too large a group 
to cut off entirely from the professional 
association. 

Last, may I question the advisability of 
holding only biennial meetings of the na- 
tional association. Necessary business must 
be transacted. All similar national groups 
have found annual meetings desirable. 
Would elimination of the annual confer- 
ence in alternate years merely tend to con- 
vert the Midwinter meeting into a 
substitute for the June conference? If 
so, what has been accomplished by the 
change. 

Please understand that I am not op- 
posing the proposals you make as unsound 
or undesirable. I merely wish to raise 
certain problems that I feel must be con- 
sidered and carefully worked out, before 
action is taken. I commend you for the 
time and thought you have given the sub- 
ject. And because I sincerely feel that 
something fruitful may be developed from 
your plans, I am sending my frank com- 
ments in the hope that they may aid in 
furthering the building of a sound ac- 
ceptable plan. 

RatpH A. ULVELING 
Associate Librarian 
Detroit Public Library 


Mr. Shaw’s Reply 


Dear Mr. ULVELING: 

Upon reading your friendly letter on 
reorganization of the American Library 
Association, it seems to me that the dif- 
ferences in our points of view are more 
apparent than real. I cannot presume to 
speak for the third Activities Committee, 
but can only give you my opinion. 


There is at least one point on which we 
are in absolute agreement. I do not favor 
biennial meetings of the association any 
more than you do. That concept is not 
mine and is not included in the original 
paper. It was proposed earlier by others 
and was injected into the present scene 


through the Activities Committee. I 
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agree with every argument you raise 
against biennial meetings and leave it to 
the proponents of this scheme to present 
any arguments in its favor. 

With respect to your first point, how- 
ever, I must say that your interpretation 
of the suggestions for merging state, re- 
gional, and national organizations is not 
that which I intended to convey. State 
associations are now tied to the American 
Library Association through the loose 
strands of affiliation. It was my inten- 
tion that these ties should be strengthened 
to increase rather than to diminish the 
effectiveness of state chapters or regional 
chapters in local work by giving them the 
full force and backing of a truly powerful 
national association, and, simultaneously, 
giving the national association all the 
strength now dissipated in the various 
local organizations. The collection of 
dues once for all is one valuable feature 
of the merger, but it is only one of its 
many advantages. 

The question you raise with regard to 
the Bulletin is quite understandable in 
view of the brevity of treatment in the 
original article. It is anticipated that the 
national association would issue a news 
bulletin—possibly a weekly—in which na- 
tional news would appear in all copies, 
but in which the local news might apply 
only to the region of distribution. This 
is not uncommon practice. It should ef- 
fect some savings in cost and much greater 
effectiveness as compared with the numer- 
ous state bulletins and other publications 
now being issued. Furthermore, state as- 
sociation meetings are items of considerable 
expense. By combining into regional 
meetings, with section meetings for each 
state, another saving would be effected. 
State district meetings could still as now 
reach rural librarians who cannot afford 


to attend distant meetings. Then, too, a 
part of your present dues of $1.50 is now 
paid to the American Library Association 
for affiliated dues. Here are three items 
of saving, among others, that would be 
effected by converting our affiliates to 
chapters. These savings could go to the 
national treasury without reducing the 
amount available for purely local func- 
tions. 

With respect to your second point, you 
are yourself proving by it that a 50 per 
cent increase in dues in Michigan was 
satisfactory to your low-income bracket. 
If this increase of fifty cents in your state 
dues did not make you lose membership, 
why should you assume that such would 
be the effect of the amount necessary to 
provide for some class of membership in 
the merged associations; especially since 
a considerable saving, noted above, would 
carry part of this additional cost? Here 
I should like to stress the fact that the 
membership scheme which I proposed pro- 
vides for two classes of subsidiary mem- 
bership: student membership and junior 
membership. Dues for these classes of 
membership might, or rather must, be 
scaled down to whatever relationship of 
ability to pay and willingness to pay would 
be consistent with the greatest good of 
librarianship, and thus, of course, with the 
greatest good of the Association. If the 
total dues of fifty cents to one dollar per 
year should be required for these groups, 
these amounts should be charged and serv- 
ices scaled down accordingly. 

So far, our statements of willingness to 
pay and ability to pay have been mere 
matters of opinion. As a fair gauge to 
ability to pay, examine the dues charged 
and received by unions and some political 
parties. In these same low-income brack- 
ets to which you refer, their dues range up 
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to $12 per year. The chief difference ap- 
pears to be that they are better students 
of psychology than we are. They never 
list their charges in dollars per year; but 
rather in cents per month. Somehow 50 
cents, 75 cents or $1 per month looks like a 
lot less than our $3 per year. Translate 
our present A. L. A. dues into 25 cents 
(one movie if you will) per month, and 
your arguments on ability to pay in the 
lower income brackets do not seem nearly 
so forceful. 

The argument that state associations 
will lose membership seems fallacious from 
another point of view. 

Table I gives data for five states in 
which the extent of mutually overlapping 
membership is known. 


Tasie I 
A. L. A. Mems. 


| nn 
State Non-A. L. A. Not in In Total 
Mems. in State State Total State 
State Assn. Assn. Assn. A. L.A. Assn 
ay. 1142 1426 1039 2465 2181 
Calif. 1213 37 787 824 2000 
Ga. 105 55 95 150 200 
Wash. 86 65 123 188 209 
Il. 398 723 334 1057 732 


These data show that there are mem- 
bers in the state associations who are not 
members of the A. L. A., but they also 
show that in two of the three largest of 
these states, New York and Illinois, the 
A. L. A. now actually has more members 
than do the state associations. Further- 
more, the national association has more 
members in these two states who are not 
members of the state association than the 
state associations have members who are 
not members of the A. L. A. According 
to Table I, there are 2306 librarians in 
these five states who have joined the 
A. L. A. but who have not joined their 
state associations, and if California were 
omitted from this arbitrary selection of 
five states, we would find that the other 
four associations have only 1731 members 
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who are not members of the A. L. A. while 
the A. L. A. has 2269 members from these 
states who are not members of their state 
associations. 

This seems to indicate beyond mere 
opinion that state associations must in- 
evitably gain more members than they can 
possibly lose if they are converted into 
integral parts of the national association 
and thereby automatically receive as mem- 
bers all the librarians of their state who 
are now members of the A. L. A. 

As a further check on this finding, you 
will find listed in Table II all of the 
available official membership figures for 
1937 of other state associations as sub- 
mitted by their secretaries to the A. L. A. 
and made available through the courtesy 
of Cora Beatty. 


Taste II 
State Membership Membership 
in State Assn. in A. L. A. 
Alabama Less than 50 70 
Colorado 86 143 
Connecticut 237 289 
Delaware 125 48 
District of Columbia 637 434 
lowa 382 261 
Kansas 175 137 
Kentucky 105 126 
Maine 150 68 
Michigan 962 696 
Minnesota 209 381 
Mississippi Less than 50 57 
Missouri 303 295 
Nebraska 131 126 
North Dakota 47 36 
South Dakota Less than 50 47 
Tennessee 135 173 
Texas 503 248 
West Virginia 32 50 


In eight of these nineteen states, the 
membership of the A. L. A. is now defi- 
nitely greater than that of the state as- 
sociations; in one state, South Dakota, 
A. L. A. membership is probably greater 
than that of the state association, and in 
three others, there is so little difference 
between the total membership figures that 
neither one can be considered to have an 
essentially greater membership. The 
states quoted represent only a random 
sampling. A further analysis would make 
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the argument even more convincing as 
many state associations have many more 
institutional members than does the 
A. L. A. Nevertheless, this table shows 
quite clearly that 12 of these 19 states 
could not possibly lose in membership in 
the state association through amalgama- 
tion with the A. L. A. because the A. L. A. 
membership in these states is equal to or 
greater than that of the state associations 
at the present time. 

Furthermore, it must be stressed that 
the assumption that there will be a loss 
of members who are now members of the 
state association only is merely an hy- 
pothesis; the vitalization of the national, 
regional, and state association under the 
proposed scheme, if it is to be successful, 


should bring into the fold thousands of 
librarians who now feel that the national 
association is so remote and the state as- 
sociations are so feeble that payment in 
dues or service to either is an act of charity 
rather than a professional responsibility 
and opportunity. According to the cen- 
sus of 1930, the potentialities for mem- 
bership in the 24 states listed in Tables 
I and II are about double the present 
membership of the A. L. A. or of all the 
state associations combined. Certainly a 
stronger and more effective national pro- 
fessional association should have much to 
offer these thousands of potential mem- 
bers. 

Ravpu R. SHaw, Librarian 

Gary Public Library 


cAims of the Third -Activities (Committee 


A Tentative Statement Subject to Criticism and Revision 


We want an organization: 


I. That will attract to its membership 
everyone in the United States or Canada 
engaged or deeply interested in librarian- 
ship, that will function in reasonably close 
relationship to all such persons, and that 
will make it possible for every member who 
has a contribution to make to take part in 
the deliberations and activities of the As- 
sociation. 

II. That will through its officers and 
headquarters staff keep in close touch with 
regional, state, and local groups of librar- 
ians, notwithstanding geographical location 
or the special type of activity in which such 
groups may be engaged. 

III. That will encourage decentraliza- 
tion of local and special activities which 
can best be handled by special groups but 
will provide for democratic centralization 
in matters which affect national policies 
and require national contacts. 


IV. That will encourage free interchange 
of information on library matters between 
national and state library associations and 
individuals. 

V. That will serve as an adequate repre- 
sentative of the library profession and its 
aims; (a) in interpreting library service 
to the public at large, (b) in codperative 
relationships with educational and other 
organizations and with legislative and gov- 
erning bodies. 

VI. That will provide opportunities and 
encouragement to special groups of librar- 
ians to develop activities relating to their 
own fields. 

VII. That will provide in so far as pos- 
sible for the codrdination and integration 
of the activities of its various committees, 
boards and sections, and will also provide 
for the close relationship of its activities 
with those of other national library as- 
sociations, in so far as they affect library 
service. 
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VIII. That will provide for a certain 
continuity in policies and also for a periodic 
study and revision of policies and aims. 


The committee hopes that under such 
an organization the American Library As- 
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sociation may be able to make an even 
greater contribution to the promotion of 
library service in the United States than 
it has in the past. Obviously, the Asso- 
ciation at present is functioning in the 
direction of the policies mentioned. 


>> * K 


Are You Seeing Your Congressmen ? 


Bie action on the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill providing federal 
aid for education, including libraries, is 
forecast for the forthcoming session of 
Congress. 

State and regional library meetings 
are emphasizing intensive campaigning, 
often with members of the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee or Executive Board as 
speakers. Congressmen are particularly 
interested in their constituents around 
primary and election dates, according to 
M. M. Harris, San Antonio newspaper 
editor and friend of libraries. Word of 
the need for rural libraries, he says, must 
come from the “grass roots’—the farms 
and villages. Read his practical sugges- 
tions in the following article. If reports 
of friendly congressmen are sent to 
A. L. A. Headquarters for the Federal 
Relations Committee, they will be helpful 
in planning Washington activities. 

New materials are available to help in 
presenting the case. The study of federal 
relations to libraries made by Carleton B. 
Joeckel for the A. L. A. Special Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations and submitted 
to the Advisory Committee on Education 
in September, 1937, is now in print. It is 
entitled Library Service, is one of a series 
of staff studies supplementing the “Reeves 
report,” and is sold by the Superintendent 


of Documents at 15 cents. Some copies 
will be distributed also by the Advisory 
Committee, North Interior Building, 
Washington. A leaflet, Report of Prog- 
ress on Federal Aid to Education, pre- 
pared by the N. E. A. Legislative Com- 
mission, can be obtained from the N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

President Roosevelt again indorsed fed- 
eral grants for education for “those com- 
munities which need them most” in his 
address at Athens, Georgia, August II. 
It is said that others close to the President 
have expressed similar views. 

The Massachusetts Library Association 
at its meeting in Manchester, June 24, 
voted to oppose the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher Bill ; the New Hampshire Library 
Association at its meeting in Durham, 
August 31, voted to give the bill its 
support. The Pacific Northwest Library 
Association reaffirmed its belief in federal 
aid for libraries at its meeting at Glacier 
National Park, September 1. 

The executive group of the A. L. A. 
Federal Relations Committee for 1938-39 
consists of Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman, 
Charles H. Compton, vice chairman, 
Mabel Gillis, Paul Noon, and Forrest 
Spaulding. In addition, there are twenty- 
eight state representatives. 
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By M. M. HARRIS 


/ \ LVIN JOHNSON, author of 4 


Public Library, A People’s University, 
comments after studying library publicity 
with a “friendly” though “critical” eye 
(I wonder at both adjectives) : 

The marvel is that libraries receive any 
appropriations at all. Most library pub- 
licity is rotten. Though I scanned it eager- 


ly, I never encountered anything that would 
have sold a five-cent bar of antiseptic soap. 


There is no rotten library publicity. 
Even the publication of your periodic book 
list is not rotten publicity. At this stage 
of the people’s library movement, county, 
regional, state and national, there is and 
there can be no such thing as rotten li- 
brary publicity. 

If you could look over the table in the 
room of the San Antonio Public Library 
occupied by Edwin Sue Goree, executive 
secretary of the People’s Library Move- 
ment for Texas, you would see clippings 
about libraries coming in from county seat 
weeklies and other county newspapers, 
hundreds of them, some of them from 
towns so small you could lose them in this 
magnificent colosseum! And yet I say to 
you in all seriousness, as a newspaper editor 
of thirty years’ experience and as a library 
trustee of almost twenty, that I would 
rather see those little clippings from the 
county seat weeklies coming in week after 
week than all the Joeckels and Wilsons 
and Johnsons you could give us in vol- 
umes of long research. 


That is not hyperbole. I have been 
asked to talk to you at the end of this 
clinic about the long view, and I may give 
you a paradox, because I devoutly believe 
that what from my experience as a news- 
paperman and a library worker combined 
seems to be the long view, may seem to you 
librarians and trustees and A. L. A. ad- 
ministrators the short view. It is this: 
Those little clippings from county seat 
weeklies are a symbol of whether your 
state legislature is going to vote state aid 
for you and whether your national Con- 
gress at Washington is going to vote fed- 
eral aid for you. 

The A. L. A. may send ever so dis- 
tinguished a delegation to Washington, 
and we may procure the indorsement of 
influential and powerful people ; but unless 
this demand comes up to your state capital 
and your national capital from the grass 
roots, without any desire to be a skeleton 
at the feast, I say that the library appro- 
priation bill at Washington sponsored by 
Senator Harrison and others may take the 
course of the Sterling-Towner educational 
bill and drag on session after session. Be- 
cause, my friends, this orgy of spending 
figured in billions cannot go on forever; 
and federal aid for libraries and state aid 
for libraries must be grounded in some- 
thing besides a passing political-social 
theory, or a makeshift economic or finan- 
cial platform of the New Deal. It must 
be grounded in permanency. And that 
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permanency must come from the grass 
roots of your state and mine, from the 
demand of the villages, from the demand 
of the men and women on the farms and 
ranches, from the demand of the county 
school teachers and superintendents and 
the county and regional librarians, so that 
those children whom we educate in rural 
schools shall be given books to read after 
we have taught them how to read books. 

The long view of publicity looking to 
state and federal aid for library service, 
if we are to face the facts, if we are to 
proceed intelligently and effectively, must 
be a view backward as well as forward, 
because you librarians and trustees have 
to allow for the pitiful tardiness, the long 
delayed initiation of the library movement 
on a state and federal basis. You must 
remember that you cannot spring this 
thing of making free public library service 
an integral part of the educational scheme 
upon a very indifferent lot of state legis- 
lators, and I use the word indifferent in 
the old Anglo-Saxon sense. And you can- 
not expect still more indifferent congress- 
men who are out of touch with their im- 
mediate constituencies except around pri- 
mary and election time, to throw a fight 
for federal aid immediately and rush the 
thing to passage. It is going to be a very 
slow process. You can number state aid 
grants for libraries almost on the fingers 
of one hand—Michigan’s, Ohio’s, Louisi- 
ana’s, Arkansas’. They are slow, almost 
as slow as Goldsmith’s traveler. ‘The leg- 
islators are remote and what you have to 
do is to focus on public notice this library 
publicity which Mr. Johnson considers 
rotten. 

We go to the state capital and we hold 
conferences. We organize a people’s li- 
brary movement or a citizens’ movement, 
as you please. We bring the county school 


superintendents and teachers, the execu- 
tives of state-wide organizations, trustees, 
librarians, and their assistants together, 
and we talk things over. We organize 
and we set up a system and a method of 
procedure, and what happens? Two or 
three weeks or two or three months and 
the publicity begins to come in. We find 
that the little village of Cherryville or 
Cranberry Point or Squeedunk or Podunk, 
or what have you, has a little group of 
men and women who have collected books 
and put them in a room back of the cham- 
ber of commerce, or perhaps in the base- 
ment of the county courthouse, because one 
of their number went into Austin or Jef- 
ferson City and heard the state and fed- 
eral aid movements talked over by the 
leaders in the cause and heard also that 
something must be done to exercise what 
Herbert Hoover calls the God-given obli- 
gation of self-help. Unless something is 
done to apply locally the God-given obliga- 
tion of self-help, how are you going to 
convince those legislators that public li- 
brary service with state and federal aid is 
actually wanted down in the places where 
those men get their votes? 


Texas Writes In SELF-HELP 


In Texas, we are revising our library 
law to make a certain measure of local 
self-help a condition precedent to the 
granting of state aid, just as they have 
done with acumen in Arkansas, and 
just as they will do in other states. 

Last month, I had the honor and the 
delight of going to San Angelo in the 
beautiful, rich cattle, goat, and wheat 
country of west Texas to help Doris Wood 
dedicate her new Tom Green County Li- 
brary. I am not holding that up as an 
example, because Doris Wood’s new 
county library is pretty much like the 
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newspaper editor who died leaving 
$50,000. You know you are going to 
listen to a fairy story, don’t you? Forty- 
nine thousand seven hundred fifty dollars 
of that was left him by a maiden aunt. 
The other $250 he amassed through dili- 
gent application to the business of pub- 
lishing a newspaper. So Doris Wood's 
library represented a check signed by a 
philanthropic woman of Tom Green 
County, a rich Texan of the ranches. 

We have pitifully few citizens with a 
breadth of civic and social view such as 
Mrs. Mayer’s, but the acquisition of li- 
brary facilities of that sort is going to be 
a potent influence that will spread all over 
the vast plains of west Texas and the val- 
leys. The acquisition of that county li- 
brary building will be followed by 
acquisition of a bookmobile to take those 
books over the broad expanse of that 
county, and the neighboring counties, one 
by one, will follow suit. And every little 
collection of books set up in every little 
town, every county library acquired or 
improved upon, every move for regional 
service such as we are now initiating in 
four counties of the east Texas pine woods, 
is just one more blow for aid by the legis- 
lature and by Congress. 

You remember Robert Herrick’s little 
story, The Master of the Inn? Profes- 
sional and business men and others who 
are tired in brain, weary in soul, and sick 
in body, go to a little inn where the mas- 
ter, a famous surgeon, seeking solace for 
a broken heart himself, puts these eminent 
fellowmen through a course to rebuild 
their bodies, ease their minds and restore 
their souls. 

One particularly impatient professional 
man comes to the inn, and as all do, has 
his second-day interview with the master. 
That evening, after dinner, he and an- 


other patient are off in a corner and he 
says to that other patient, “I can’t under- 
stand this. I came up here for treatment, 
and what do you suppose the master told 
me? He told me to go out and dig pota- 
toes. Now, what would you do?” 

And the other patient replied, “Dig you 
fool !”” 

Now, for purposes of respectability and 
friendliness, we will delete the last two 
words; but my long view of what must 
be done to promote the library cause in 
1938—the federal legislation at Washing- 
ton to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
action of Louisiana and Michigan and a 
few other states to the contrary notwith- 
standing—is expressed in the one word of 
the master of the inn, dig/ 

Dig—and use your little county seat 
weeklies and your dailies and your maga- 
zines and your radio and your A. L. A. 
Bulletin and anything else you can get 
for your spades and your shovels and your 
mattocks. Dig, and dig deep into the grass 
roots of the country, so that your con- 
gressmen and your senators and your state 
lawmakers will know what you are talking 
about, will know that you are determined, 
and will know that you are intelligent in 
what you seek. 


FPV™ 


Committee on L. C. Appoint- 
ment 


THE committee appointed some 
months ago to represent the Association’s 
interest in the selection of a successor to 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of Con- 
gress, is composed of the following: Harri- 
son W. Craver, chairman; William War- 
ner Bishop, Linda A. Eastman, Milton 
James Ferguson, Harry Miller Lyden- 
berg, and Louis R. Wilson. 
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Adult Education Board News 


New Educational Film Agency 


T He distribution of educational films 
for non-commercial use has been chaotic 
for many years. A solution is promised 
in the newly incorporated Association of 
School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, which is a national 
codperative clearing-house of users and 
distributors of educational films. It is the 
result of exploratory conferences of inter- 
ested institutions under the leadership of 
the American Council on Education. Its 
purposes are to serve as a clearing-house of 
information on production and distri- 
bution; to act as a central codperative 
procuring agency for members, thereby re- 
ducing costs; to compile standard catalogs 
of available films, to evaluate them, and 
open new sources of educational films; to 
serve as a liaison between makers and users. 
The association has a grant to cover one 
year’s operating expenses after which it 
aims to become self supporting. Public li- 
braries as well as schools are eligible for 
membership. 

The Visual Methods Committee of the 
A. L. A. believes that the preservation and 
distribution of educational films as impor- 
tant materials of adult education is a first 
concern of public libraries in the near 
future. 


Simmons and Adult Education 


Tue new curriculum plan at Sim- 
mons College School of Library Science 
(see A. L. A.. Bulletin 32: 298-99, April, 
1938) allows for specialization during the 
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second half of the one-year course. One 
of four elective fields of specialization is in 
“Library Service to Adult Readers.” 
Among the special courses to be offered 
students is one orl “Reading Guidance of 
Adults” under Sigrid A. Edge and Nina 
Brotherton. Miss Edge has been the as- 
sistant readers’ adviser of the New York 
Public Library and is the compiler of the 
forthcoming list, Books for Self-Develop- 
ment (A. L. A.), a list of about 500 books 
most used by readers’ advisers as introduc- 
tions to many fields for persons of some- 
what limited reading background. 
Simmons sponsored jointly with the 
Planning Board of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Association a five-day Institute on 
Adult Education, September 12 to 16, for 
experienced librarians (administrators, de- 
partment heads, etc.) The principal speak- 
ers were Harry A. Overstreet ; Kirtley F. 
Mather, co-author of Adult Education: 
a Dynamic for Democracy; and Jennie 
M. Flexner, readers’ adviser of the New 


York Public Library. 


Have You Seen? 


Two noteworthy types of reading 
courses prepared by Sonya Krutchkoff on 
“What about the Middle Classes?” and 
Georgia Benedict on “We and the World,” 
in New York Libraries 16:48-49, February, 
1938. 

Administration of Adult Education by 
Frank M. Debatin. Adult Education Series. 
American Book Company, 1938. “Libra- 
ries,” chapter 18, pages 397-406. 

Some Psychological Aspects of Library 
Work, by Dr. Elizabeth H. Morriss, in New 
York Libraries 16:65-69, May, 1938, 
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Seeks 


Introducing Books to Young Readers 


By MARGARET ALEXANDER 


|. A rural district of west Texas some 
years ago, at a religious revival, the evan- 
gelist as usual centered fire on Bob Gibson, 
sinner extraordinary, who, for the first 
time, showed signs of weakening. En- 
couraged and overly enthusiastic, the 
evangelist ended a stirring sermon by 
announcing, “We will all stand and be 
led in prayer by Brother Gibson.” We 
all rose and stood in a long nervous silence 
that was broken at last when Brother 
Gibson called out, “Pray yourself!” 
Since I have been doing work with 
young people, I have insisted that I want 
to be present at an A. L. A. meeting 
where experts in this field show by 
concrete example exactly how they work 
with different types of readers. I want 
to know how they approach poor readers, 
what books they use at first and what they 
say to the young person of this type. I 
want to know how they start their young 
people reading poetry and the books they 
feel are useful in building up a growing 
appreciation of the best verse. In other 
words, | want these experienced trail- 
blazers to show me the side roads, the 
short cuts and the main highways they 
know, so that I may get through the 
forest faster. I have asked for this so 
much that I have been told, as was our 
evangelist, to “Talk yourself.” In this 
informal talk, I am not presuming to 
bring new suggestions to experienced 
young people’s librarians. I come, rather, 
as a comparatively new worker to share 
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ideas and enthusiasm with others who are 
just entering this challenging field. 

Because someone has told him about 
the young people’s collection or because 
he sees everyone else his age congregating 
where this collection is located, the new 
reader approaches. The librarian at this 
point will do well to scrutinize the young 
person briefly but carefully to decide 
quickly what type of book he would prob- 
ably enjoy and approach him with the 
book in hand. 

Introductions are too formal. “May 
I help you?” sounds like a salesgirl, and 
“What kind of book do you like?” is the 
worst possible approach. A question like 
that paralyzes the vocal cords. Socrates 
himself would have trouble answering 
off hand unless he happened at the time 
to be reading on one certain subject. It 
seems to me that, if fortune tellers can 
tell us exactly what we want to hear by 
glancing at us, we should be able to look 
at a young person and guess pretty closely 
whether to show him Henry Esmond 
or a rousing tale of danger under the sea. 
If we can select just the right kind of 
book the first time, a warm kinship of 
mutual enjoyment springs up at once. If 
we miss, the young person may become 
articulate enough to help us out; or that 
dull, disinterested look in his eye may be 
a clear signal to drop Babe Ruth’s Own 
Book of Baseball at once and try Genghis 
Khan or vice versa. If we approach a 
new arrival with Falcons of France, it is 
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helpful to open it at one of the pictures 
of planes in combat. If the boy looks at 
it with glassy eye, it can be quickly 
shelved. If he leans forward to examine 
the illustrations, we may say, “This is the 
story of a seventeen-year-old boy who flew 
a Spad in the Lafayette Flying Corps in 
the World War.” To give variety, we 
may also show him Ocean Gold and Pit- 
cairn’s Island, explaining that the former 
tells how a ship loaded with gold of 
Peru sank to the bottom of the ocean a 
long time ago and how a modern diving 
crew located the ship and attempted to 
bring up the gold; and that Pitcairn’s 
Island takes up the story where the movie, 
Mutiny on the Bounty, left off. 


Too Mucu Hoverinc INTIMIDATES 


It is sometimes possible to overwhelm 
a timid, new reader with too much hover- 
ing near and talking. Such a reader may 
feel more at ease if the librarian shows 
him a few books, suggesting that he look 
them over, browse around, take anything 
he likes, and leave what she has shown 
him if he sees something he likes better. 

If the newcomer is a girl, a little book, 
a college story or the story of a girl is 
likely to be a fortunate first contact, as 
we all know. Let the Hurricane Roar 
will make a friend for life of almost any 
girl. She will read it if, instead of say- 
ing, “It is a pioneer story,” we tell her it 
is the story of a sixteen-year-old girl who 
got married, went west with her young 
husband, and met all sorts of the most un- 
usual adventures. Or she will probably 
like The Bright Land by Janet Fairbank 
if we explain that in the beginning of the 
story Abbey-Delight, who was brought 
up very strictly and severely, went off to 
college where she became engaged to a 
young preacher who wanted her to be 
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serious and thoughtful and to avoid all 
frivolity. Before long, a very romantic 
and devil-may-care young man blew into 
town and the story gets under way. Soon, 
we can introduce,this girl to Jane Eyre. 
The appeal of a girl at boarding school 
who later sets out to earn a living and 
meets romance in a strange situation is 
made doubly irresistible by the illustra- 
tions in the International Classics edition. 
Lynd Ward’s lovely illustrations of 
Mabel Robinson’s Bright Island do not of 
themselves attract most of my girls to that 
book, though I am sure they add pleasure 
to their reading of it; but almost any girl 
will want the book when she is told that 
Thankful Curtis, who loved her island 
home and her own sail boat, was heart- 
sick when her family decided she must 
go away to school. However, after the 
first lonely weeks, she found out what fun 
life at boarding school could be. 


Be FRIENDLY TO THE NEw 
READER’S TASTE 


With a new reader, it is essential to 
select at first a book that we feel sure 
he will like rather than to center on 
those books we would like to see all young 
people read; for, until a young person’s 
confidence is completely won, a librarian 
cannot become an effective adviser. The 
best book in the world is not a good book 
for a young person unless he can under- 
stand and enjoy it. It is perfectly reason- 
able that a boy will not enjoy Silas Mar- 
ner so long as he lacks the experience 
which leads him to understand how a 
child can change a man; and, until he can 
see that, we should find books for him to 
read which do mean something to him. 

Not all readers who come to us for 
the first time need an introduction to 
reading. One should be wary of using 
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the same technique with every reader. I 
remember with what enthusiasm I gave 
Early Candlelight to a reader new to me, 
who said she liked historical novels. When 
she returned the book, I rushed up to 
ask how she liked it. She said, “It was 
a very nice little book but hardly in the 
class with Giants in the Earth.” 


Our FRANKEST CRITICS 


This leads to a consideration of the 
wonderful free schooling we get at the 
We can 
never present books to them successfully 
unless they give us their honest reactions 
to the books they read. We must be 
willing to listen to them once in a while 
instead of thundering from Sinai our- 
selves all the time. For example, a boy 
comes barging in to say, “Do you remem- 
ber the book you gave me last time? 
Well, it was punk! In fact, I thought 
it was one of the worst books I ever read.” 
Even if he does not have a discriminating 
literary taste, he knows what he likes and 
if we will Jet him do most of the talking 
instead of arguing and feeling resentful, 
we can be of real help to him and learn 
why his type of reader does not like the 
book in question. The boy who looks 
to us a perfect Jim Hawkins type says, as 
we reach for Porto Bello Gold, “You 
showed me that book about a thousand 
times already’”—which puts us definitely 
in our place and at the same time causes 
us to be more careful not to make such 
a regrettable mistake again with him or 
other readers. 


hands of the young people. 


An older girl comes in 
to say, “You are on the wrong track with 
my young brother. I am very anxious 
for him to come to you as I do, so I 
thought I had better come in and set you 
straight about his age. He looks big and 
overgrown but he can’t read the books 


you are giving him.” She “set us straight,” 
too, and after that came in with her 
brother once so we would be sure to keep 
straight. A younger boy who was un- 
able to come to the library afforded us 
a perfect example of original criticism 
when he sent his mother to the library 
with these written instructions, “Do not 
get Abraham Lincoln, Helen Keller, 
Theodore Roosevelt, or any other sissy.” 

The older girl who comes to us for 
the first time will probably want a ro- 
mance. If she is a Bailey-Norris addict, 
she should be given a light, modern love 
story of a better quality than she has been 
reading. We should present it as a 
delightful story, without a suggestion that 
she is overlooking the classics and with- 
out a patronizingly critical comment on 
liking romance only. For the girl who 
likes romance and adventure mixed, Jef- 
frey Farnol’s Winds of Chance is a good 
beginning. We gain her interest by say- 
ing, ““This is the story of a red-haired girl 
who was kidnapped, put aboard a ship, 
and married to the captain whom she 
did not know.” To teach a girl that a 
story in the first person can be delightful 
and that romance is still romance outside 
of America, we can use Pearl Buck’s East 
Wind, West Wind, though it would be 
fatal even to intimate to the girl that 
we intended to teach her something. She 
is more likely to take the book and get 
the idea incidentally if she knows it 
tells of a little Chinese girl who had her 
feet bound when she was a baby, and 
when she cried because it hurt her, was 
told by her family, “But it will make 
your husband love you.” Pride and 
Prejudice is a forbidding title but many 
girls will read it when they are told of 
Mrs. Bennet’s “crack-brained” efforts to 
marry off her daughters; how, every time 
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an unmarried man stuck his head in 
the door, she was “off to the races” 
again, saying things far better left un- 
said; and how her daughter Elizabeth, 
who was most attractive, took a prejudice 
against a proud man whom she later 
married. 


WIDENING THE READER’sS FIELD 


When a girl who has been reading with 
us for a few months is confident that we 
can be depended upon to give her books 
she will like, she can be gradually in- 
troduced to a diverse field of reading. 
Biographies are often the most suitable 
first choice for her if she has read only 
fiction. If she lives in an environment 
of poverty and struggle, she will be more 
interested at first in women or men who 
made good in spite of handicaps rather 
than in actresses and interpretive dancers. 
The opposite is often true of a girl who 
has a cultural background. Doyle’s 4 
Child Went Forth is easy to read. It 
tells of a girl, of struggle, of medicine and 
romance, which means that almost any 
girl will like it; but in introducing this 
book, we find those illustrations of men 
in derbies and women in bustles of no as- 
sistance. It is not helpful to ask the girl 
if she likes biographies either. It is better 
to tell her that this is a true account of the 
determined effort a girl made to study 
medicine in the days when refined girls 
were not supposed to think of such a 
thing. Despite embarrassment and the 
efforts of one professor to rid his class 
of its one woman member, she got the 
medical training she went after. Law- 
ton’s Schumann-Heink has opened up new 
vistas for many girls. Who could help 
loving the eager young girl who sang with 
all her heart for an important critic who 
grudgingly admitted she has a beautiful 


voice but added cruelly, “But oh, mein 
Gott, what a face!” 

Boys need little introduction to biog- 
raphy. They have known Kit Carson, 
Tom Eadie, and all manner of mighty 
men since they started reading, but they, 
as well as the girls, must have the inspira- 
tion of lives as well lived as those depicted 
in An American Doctor's Odyssey and 
Madame Curie. The first biography tells 
how a boy who refused to allow the Johns- 
town flood to drown him later became 
the man who defeated disease and fought 
suffering and prejudice against health 
measures all around the world. The other 
is an exciting story of a Polish girl who 
cared for her family, who worked hard as 
a governess to give her older sister a 
chance to study in Paris, who had her 
own children to care for, and never had 
much money—the woman who eventually 
became one of the world’s greatest scien- 
tists and benefactors of the human race. 


Point Out PitrFALts AHEAD OF TIME 


We all know that plays can best be 
introduced to both boys and girls by mod- 
ern drama that has been produced locally 
either on the stage or in the movies, or that 
has been broadcast. It sometimes helps 
to point out to the hesitant that a play 
is the fastest of all types of reading, as 
all the description is cut out and the whole 
story streamlined for action designed to 
be produced in an hour and a half. As 
soon as one learns the trick of looking 
quickly to see who is talking, he speeds 
ahead. In introducing any book, it is 
almost imperative to point out the pitfalls 
to the reader ahead of time. Those who 


select Arnold Bennett’s Buried Alive be- 
cause the title sounds lurid should be given 
enough of the plot and the subtle humor 
of the style to banish all ideas of prema- 
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ture burial from the reader’s mind. The 
disintegration of character and the un- 
relieved tragedy of Ethan Frome are only 
for those who can stand such strong food, 
and it seems only fair to give the reader 
some idea of the tragic force of the book 
before he decides to read it. Even Sard 
Harker can be lost for the boy who wants 
undiluted adventure, unless he has the as- 
surance that the story picks up speed 
after the first chapter. 


Cuoosinc A DELIGHTFUL 
INTRODUCTION 


All of us have had the experience of 
introducing the delights of travel by print- 
way to young people with Anne Lind- 
bergh’s North to the Orient. The maps 
used as end papers, the idea of charting 
an air route to Shanghai, and the many 
unusual incidents, from the beef sandwich 
at Baker Lake to the excitement of being 
lost in the fog, make it hard to limit 
one’s enthusiasm. Martin Johnson’s big 
game hunting and Ditmar’s snakes are 
advances for boys who like animals. 

To introduce poetry, Dorothy Parker’s 
humorous verse is often effective with 
older boys and girls who did not acquire 
a love for poetry at the proper age. Again, 
it is not safe to ask, “Do you like poetry?” 
It is probably better to open the book at: 


“Oh, is it, then, Utopian, 

To hope that I may meet a man 
Who'll not relate, in accents suave, 
The tales of girls he used to have?” 


or at any other short verse with a sur- 
prise ending. Boys can more easily be 
tempted to read poetry if it tells a story 
and the metre is smooth. Benét’s, ““Moun- 
tain Whippoorwill,” we say, “tells of 
a hill-billy in Georgia who took part in 
a fiddling contest. A few lines of the 
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poem give one an idea of the author’s 
originality and rhythm. When the moun- 
tain boy reaches the place of the contest, 
he sees: 


‘Old Dan Wheeling with his whiskers in 
his ears’ 


and 
‘Big Tom Sargent, with his blue wall-eye’ 
with 


‘Everybody waitin’ for the first tweedle 
dee 


When in come a stumblin’ hill-billy me!’ ” 


In my experience, it is less difficult to 
interest boys in a wide field of reading 
than girls, but that does not mean that . 
boys are better readers or more interest- 
ing to work with than girls. The debates 
that have raged over the relative merits 
of fire and water are as pertinent as the 
comparisons of the reading abilities of 
boys and girls. Nor does one know 
whether to center attention on poor read- 
ers or good readers. About all we can 
do is to help to the best of our ability 
whomever we can and let God decide who 
will benefit most. 

And now for our friends among the 
young people who have been coming to 
us for some time. In Cradle of Life, 
Adamic tells of a man who was blind, 
“his inner eye destroyed (or never 
opened).” I do not think we destroy 
inner eyes but our right to work with 
young people depends upon our ability to 
open inner eyes—to lead from reading for 
entertainment, amusement, or escape from 
boredom to intellectual and _ spiritual 
growth. Unless the older boys and girls 
who have come to us for two or three 
years have an interest in history and na- 
tional affairs, unless they enjoy poetry 
and plays, unless they appreciate style of 
writing and strong characterization, un- 
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less they want to know of other countries 
and peoples, we have not opened their 
eyes. If they can do no one of these 
things after two or three years, the inner 
eye has not fluttered a lid. 

In addition to those which I have 
mentioned, there are many other meth- 
ods of developing readers. When a young 
person returns a book that is the type 
we want him to begin to appreciate and 
he says that he liked it very much, we 
might encourage him by saying, “That 
proves to me that you appreciate style of 
writing,” or strong characterization, or 
whatever is appropriate to the occasion. 
If a young person who has been reading 
on a lower level too long despite all our 
efforts selects of his own accord a much 
better book because the title appeals and 
asks us if he will like it, we might say, 
“I doubt that you can read that book, as 
it is more difficult than the stories you 
have been reading. You had better take 
something easier.” If that young person 
has any spirit at all, he will read that 
book or die and come back to crow 
over us about how wrong we were. Then 
we can chat with him about the differ- 
ence between his simpler reading and the 
new path he has opened up for himself, 
explaining how, in fiction, mediocre writ- 
ers usually limit themselves to action and 
plot with the final aim of a love scene, 
while better writers center their interest 
not on external events but on the effect 
of events on people—on what people be- 
come rather than on what they do. 


Gradually, the reader can be introduced 
to the wives of the Crockett men, the 
indestructible Antonia, the brave, un- 
loved Norah of Fortitude, and the love 
of Gerard and Margaret in The Cloister 
and the Hearth. 

Of course, all of us know that the cen- 
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ter around which we describe a circle of 
accomplishment in young people’s work 
is our own reading; that the amount and 
quality of our own reading determines the 
length of the radius and the area of this 
circle. For, unless we ourselves have ac- 
tually read the books we recommend, there 
is not much use in trying to get someone 
else to read them. Unless we have an ac- 
tive interest in the subjects in which we 
want young people to become interested, 
we cannot be convincing. There is a vast 
difference between saying we are inter- 
ested in these young people and in really 
caring enough to spend a large portion of 
our personal time in reading and in mak- 
ing of ourselves leaders big enough men- 
tally and spiritually to merit their respect 
and confidence. When we become young 
people’s librarians in the best sense of the 
word, we automatically drop a show of 
great authority. Etiquette, too, is not one 
of our prime objectives. We can under- 
stand that the unmannered wretch who 
chews gum and shows a bit too much swag- 
ger may need a good book more than a 
reprimand. The enrichment of this spirit 
is our first concern. We know if we spend 
too much time scowling at him, it may be 
dificult to gain his sympathetic interest 
in books he might read. A show of in- 
tellectual authority can be even worse. 
A great assurance that we are right or an 
attempt to limit readers to what we choose 
for them or to just those books in a certain 
collection may kill their interest. The li- 
brarian who reads widely is in a position 
to point out many new, different direc- 
tions for reading, and she should be will- 
ing to forget her own collection of books 
for some individual’s need. ‘Those older 
boys and girls who have matured early 
may sometimes require stimulation from 


(Continued on page 734) 
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The Library and Box Office Appeal 


By PAUL HORGAN 


LONG with every other agency 
of traditional culture, the library today 
faces the dilemma of how to meet the 
spirit of our own time and not lose the 
rich values and powers built up through 
the exercise of a living philosophy. This 
philosophy has had to do with transmit- 
ting the inheritance of culture to its heirs, 
the people of today. It is an office as old 
It has been 
performed by people whose belief in learn- 
ing has often reached to the intensity of a 
passion. They have been always, in 
worlds of action and change, the patient 
sifters of that which outlasts all change, 
and they have, along with the religious 
agencies of the spirit, furnished plank after 
plank in that great bridge across which 
the present marches to its future, the 
bridge of man’s memory. And always, I 
think, they must have been faced with the 
same interesting but exasperating ques- 
tion: How shall we do it? 


as the consciousness of man. 


Wuat SHALL Be Our CHoice? 


Shall we select only that which is best, 
so far as we can judge it? 

Shall we protect and cultivate taste, 
as we go along, and elevate mankind in 
this fashion? 

Shall we try to do for today what time 
has done for yesterday, that is, elect the 
survivors of past times in the heritage 
of thought? 

Or shall we be a little humbler in our 
undertaking; shall we house the past as 
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it has been shaped for us by the needs of 
life itself and treat the present the same 
way? 

Shall we receive and circulate to our 
users any and every manifestation of popu- 
lar culture as it springs to life? 

Shall we let the people make their own . 
judgments? 

Or shall we assume that our own train- 
ing and taste better fit us for that? 

What does it resolve itself into? 

Well, into this: Either we are swayed 
and dictated to by popular demand or we 
undertake the role of honest teachers and 
offer to share our own taste with those 
who come to us for books and learning in 
all its forms. 

This is the basic and most attractively 
arguable point in the conception of what 
a library ought to do, I think, and it 
seems to me a very lively point in our time, 
not because there is anything different 
now about the ultimate values of the li- 
brary purpose, but because I think today 
there is a very different kind of method to 
achieve that purpose. It is of the method 
that I would speak, for here, surely, the 
mark of our time is most clearly to be 
seen. That mark is the extraordinary 
swiftness with which society’s institutions 
have changed, so that while aware of the 
change and its suddenness, we are not yet 
quite sure of what it all means and how 
to turn what looks like disadvantage into 
what can become basic advantage. 

This is the obligation, I think, of any- 
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one who undertakes to create something 
out of materials he is handed to use. It is 
the technique of a great man in using his 
own character. We have seen plenty of 
illustrations of how men disabled in one 
way will excite their energies into achieve- 
ments that do not depend upon the dis- 
abled member. It is the technique of 
people in tight places. It is the approach 
of science. I am honored with the friend- 
ship of a distinguished American physicist, 
who only a couple of weeks ago com- 
mented upon this technique: “Discover 
first what your biggest obstacle is, your 
most challenging disadvantage, and then 
devise a solution which will use that ob- 
stacle as a virtue.” 

What he meant, of course, was that a 
work planned with the difficulties absorbed 
as part of the technique will have a better 
chance to succeed than one in which they 
are evaded or justified by useless work or 
incorporated without accommodation. 

But we always have a fearful time 
solving our troubles and opportunities in 
terms of the present. We inherit styles 
of thinking, I supopse, much as we in- 
herit styles of forgetting. Your reference 
shelves contain many little books tracing 
the origin of customs, and many a young- 
ster goes to them and discovers with 
amusement how meaningless are many of 
the little traditional observances of people 
in their commerce together. What one 
would expect is that once this meaningless- 
ness is plain, the insignificant customs 
would be discarded, forthwith and in- 
stantly. 

But that almost never happens. To 
accomplish it, there must first be a large- 
scale agreement to banish a taboo. The 
newspapers and the radio can do it! By 
as simple an exercise of the mind and the 
spirit as recognition, old ways and their 


useless modern survivals can be seen for 
what they are, and then by another effort 
of the faculty of judgment and inquiry, it 
can be determined whether they should or 
should not be dropped. 

Now if this can work as regards the 
methods of the past, why cannot it work 
in the same way for those of the present? 


SHOULD THE Lisprary Be SIEVE oR 
Mirror? 


And this begins to skirt the notion be- 
hind the title of this paper. It begins to 
align itself with the dilemma I outlined 
to begin with, as to whether the library 
should be a sieve or a mirror: should shake 
down the good and save it, or should 
simply reflect what goes by, editing noth- 
ing, and it begins to invite discussion as to 
how either objective should be accom- 
plished. 

I should think this, perhaps: that the 
sieve idea can always apply to the past, 
for time has sieved the values of the past 
for us, and saved mostly that which men 
have had consistent need for. The mirror 
idea can always apply to the present, for 
judgments are harder to make of our own 
terms as they spring into being; and much 
that is poor must of necessity be reflected 
in the mirror along with much that is 
good. The point is, to perform one or the 
other, and preferably both, of these func- 
tions so that people of the present will 
benefit from their performance. 

Now to do that, there must be common 
grounds of understanding between the li- 
brary and the multitude. This is not the 
dark age, when a few heavenly scholars 
are occupied with saving culture from one 


civilization to the next. It is the neon 


age, when common views and ideas and 
images of ideas are translated for millions 
of people in exactly the same terms by the 
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use of machines. It is true that the terms 
of civilization appear to be changing, and 
it may be that the neon age will hence- 
forth be observed as a bridge period be- 
tween two sharply different ways of liv- 
ing; but the change, the rapid and un- 
conscious change, is involving the whole 
people, and in a sense it is because it is 
exploiting the whole people, in commercial 
terms, that we are obliged to examine 
those terms and find out where they are 
venal and without conscience, before we 
can understand just how much of the 
modern spirit the library dares to utilize 
in its purpose of achieving an understand- 
ing with the multitude in the multitude’s 
own terms. 

I am the librarian of a junior college. 
My institution has a relatively small en- 
rollment. It is generous with me in the 
matter of budgets for accessions. It is a 
liberal institution in every way that you 
can think of. It is a military school, yet 
so un-militaristic that it acted as host this 
year to a congress of students whose pur- 
pose was the furtherance of international 
peace. Whatever tendencies appear in 
education are examined there, and because 
we grew solidly and slowly along our way, 
we do not make overnight changes and 
over-eager adoptions of new techniques. 
The ones that are valid presently find ex- 
pression there. This is true of the library 
as of the other departments. In our own 
fashion, we have already seen values in 
the modern cultural techniques, and, most 
modestly, mind you, we have essayed their 
use in a few ways. 


WHERE THE DIFFERENCE LIES 


We might look to be no different from 
the library of twenty years ago. But we 
are. The difference lies in what our 
young men expect of us, what terms they 


have grown up to accept with the simple 
vitality of association. 

What were their fathers’ terms? What 
was expected of libraries and learning a 
generation ago? 

Why, the fine resources of books. 

What else? 

Well, add reproductions of art, paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

Now how about the sons? What are 
their terms of apprehension of that news 
which describes life and eventually be- 
comes culture? 

It is no longer only the beautiful 
agency of the book that contains our story. 
It is the further products of other machines 
than the printing press—the movie 
camera, the phonograph, and the radio. 
In a very little while it will be the tele- 
vision set. It is from these agencies that 
the sons of today learn about their world. 

In the process, they pay money for the 
learning, sometimes directly, sometimes 
very deviously, but in the end they support 
a mass culture commercially, and that 
means they must be pleased by it, or it 
will not prosper and if it fail to prosper, 
it will fold up, and somebody will take 
an awful beating financially. 

So the first thing we thought of doing 
with a very great system of enlightening 
instruments was to make it the toy of 
vulgar and debasing and finally trivial 
interests. It is the philosophy of the box 
office, the pernicious terms of box office 
appeal as they are universally understood, 
and alas, accepted, today, that appears to 
be the dynamic master of our contempo- 
rary culture. And it is that which, desir- 
ing to liberate the instruments debased by 
it, the library could well do all in its 
power to overthrow. 

Now how strong is a library, as a cul- 
tural force? Why, it is no stronger than 
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its own response to perfectly recognizable 
needs. 

Recognizing popular needs, how can it 
respond to them without debasing itself? 
By responding with the materials which 
people accept without effort and question. 

What are such materials? Anything 
that will delight, entertain, and enlighten. 


ANSWER FOR CULTURAL LAGSTERS 


This has been called the machine age. 
Anguished prophets predict the collapse of 
civilization, because, they say, the machine 
will destroy man; 
mechanized. 


man will become 
They forget that a machine 
is an article of barter and trade; but we 
have at last reached the point where no 
man is so considered. No, a brilliant 
American novelist and philosopher, Har- 
vey Fergusson, has answered these cultural 
lagsters neatly. He said recently, “So 
far we have certainly not mastered the 
machine. There is a great deal of talk 
about humanity becoming mechanized. 
Actually the machine can be humanized, 
and that is our job.” 

What he means, of course, is that in 
terms of society, machinery must cease be- 
ing the instrument of harnessing and ex- 
ploiting masses of people. The only 
way, I imagine, that you can liberate man 
from the machine is to reduce the ad- 
vantage of commercial gain from the use 
of the machine, and, on the other hand, 
increase its material amelioration of man’s 
existence. Thus the industrial indication 
of tomorrow’s world. 

So, too, the cultural machine can and 
must be truly humanized. For the first 
time in our corporate and historical life, 
people everywhere may have knowledge 
in exactly the same terms, quantity, and 
meaning. If anyone feels that this in it- 
self is not insurance of a world culture, 
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eventually, and that as such it must 
be trained upon the highest contemporary 
conception of good, in any succeeding age, 
then I address him as an extreme victim 
of the box office philosophy, which sees no 
farther than the gain of the moment 
through the most perishable of trivia. 
Now this process of achieving the gain 
of the moment, has reached a formula for 
success in the world of the movies. It is 
there above all that the term “box office” 
has come to signify ways and means of 
“packing ’em in.” ‘To do that, the pro- 
ducers and craftsmen behind the manu- 
facture of movies have shaped every idea 
and image to attract and appeal to the 
masses of people. I suppose entertainment 
has always been designed to yield pay- 
ment, and therefore to please and flatter 
the public. But when before has the scale 
been so tremendous? When before has 
the substance of amusement been able to 
reach hundreds of millions of people in 
precisely the same terms, so that the terms 
have to be vulgarized and cheaply univer- 
salized in order to 
profits ? 


return enormous 
The only messages which in the 
past have swept whole racial populations 
into unanimous ways of belief and thought 
have been great spiritual messages whose 
vitality has housed the truth. 

And it is with the idea of truth that 
the library in its simplest meaning is con- 
cerned. 

The cultural resources and machines of 
today have yet to devote themselves on 
their gigantic scale with the dissemination 
of truth and the image of beauty. 

Until they do so, their government will 
apply itself to the philosophy of the box 
office. 


And though the philosophy of box office 
seems to be successful, it cannot be so for- 
It seems to be man’s habit after 


ever. 
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inventing something revolutionary and 
helpful, to misapply it for a while, and 
grow slowly to understand its genuine 
purpose and value. This certainly rhymes 
with the simple process of growth as we 
know it. Only mythological beings spring 
full blown from their progenitors. 


Box Orrice Ipga Is CHANGING 


But the enthusiasm and plausibility 
which attend modern industry need not 
fool us forever into thinking that they 
are the ultimate expression of the way to 
do things. The idea of the box office 
It is changing already. The 
movies are in another of their periodic 
slumps. ‘The box office is panicky and 
is struggling to “pack ’em in” with odd 
devices like bank night, double-feature 
bills, and anything else, to hold the popu- 
lar interest. I imagine the public itself 
eventually gets bored with insincerity. 
Once more substance is demanded by the 
spiritual and unconscious appetites of hu- 
manity. The modern rage for method, 
reflecting our history of hurried change, 
begins to cool. We can still perceive 
something of the eternal values in the 
fabric of our own hurried lives. It ex- 
presses itself intermittently, and with shy- 
ness; but it is there, and it must be an- 
swered by all the institutions, including 
the library, which men have developed for 
the proper study of their traditional riches. 


will change. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR Our IDEALS 


Universal education and universal cul- 
ture are truly democratic ideals. We 
have created the machines, the engineering 
instruments, which will carry them out if 
we use them with conscience. 

And in relation to this ideal, the library 
will always stand as a source of its sub- 
stance. Therefore, it will learn, and is al- 
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ready learning, how to discover the essen- 
tial nature of the machine culture of the 
movie camera, the radio, the recording of 
sound, and the dawn of television. 


Livinc ReEcorps oF CONTEMPORARY 
History 


Libraries could well begin immediately 
to build up collections of movie films con- 
taining the living records of contemporary 
history. The movie is essentially a non- 
fiction instrument. It is at its most 
honest and best when it is taking a picture 
of a fact. To be obvious about it, the 
facts of today become the history of to- 
morrow. We can humanize this machine 
better by learning through it than by 
dreaming through it, as Hollywood has 
tried to make a whole world do. Li- 
braries will become little movie produc- 
tion units, with their own cameras with 
which to record local history and work. 
It is a beautiful culture to look forward 
to, when the past can be brought into 
visual focus, and the material world can 
be recognized accurately. If this seem 
too prosaic, who can say what new reaches 
of the imagination will be opened up for 
future men by the comprehensive moving 
images of the world that lived before 
them? 

As for the recording of sound, it is 
associated closely with films already. 
Music on phonograph discs already has 
an established place in many libraries. I 
have heard that recordings on films are 
really more efficient and of course more 
easily taken care of. The little library 
is already able to perform the function of 
the great opera house and the orchestra 
hall. Through the machine, the cultural 
focus is no longer necessarily metropolitan 
or collegiate. Again we see that the 
spiritual resources of man are available 
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everywhere and in exactly the same terms. 
Again we must see that the values of these 
resources must be maintained. To main- 
tain them is to release them in their best 
expression and completely separated from 
the idea of commercial trade. It is here 
that the library’s instrumentality is once 
again validated. 

The library’s use of the radio might 
eventually be that of recording and filing 
its programs. Perhaps the individual 
radio set will for the most part answer 
the current opportunity for listening to 
programs. But why is the daily paper 
filed? The obvious answer will in time 
apply, too, to the preservation of the daily 
radio material. Or the evolution of tele- 
vision may with its combination of image 
and sound transmitted instantaneously re- 
quire some sort of recording device to be 
used at the point of reception, such as can 
be had already for radio use. In any case, 
much news, of events and of thought and 
of the arts, comes to life and meaning 
over the air nowadays, and that which is 
significant will inevitably have to be 
lodged in that autobiographical instrument 
of man called the library. 

Library buildings will have to be re- 
designed to house all these mechanical 
functions. From now on, any library 
built to house only books will be only one- 
quarter of a library. Far from worrying 
about box office methods to summon the 
public to the library, the library, if it 
respond honestly and with vigor to these 
technological challenges and opportunities, 
will have more fun worrying about ac- 
commodating its patrons. ‘The essential 


point to keep in mind is one of attitude, 
I think, not whether the circulation can 
be swollen by shots in the dark, but 
whether the uses of contemporary and tra- 
ditional life are so richly conveyed that 
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the people come to realize something of 
the true nature of the new devices availa- 
ble to everyone for the grand relation of 
each man to his inheritance and to all con- 
temporary men and women with whom 
he lives. 


Tue Liprary’s Opportunity 


Everything has tended toward con- 
scious planning for its best survival and 
for the survival of its best; even society, 
that unwieldy gatherer of life. We can 
see evidences of this in the past, even while 
we see, too, that what worked in the past 
is not necessarily what will work for us or 
in the future. The job of solving now 
in now's terms is what we must always 
consciously tackle. We have been talking 
about the job of now in terms of culture, 
of course. It has many other aspects: 
economic and hygienic and religious. But 
some intention toward the grand unities 
of the various acts of life has always been 
not only a beautiful ideal but a simple 
premise of good sense in managing a life. 
As much as any social agency, the library 
now has the chance to work in this direc- 
tion, quite consciously, and with quickly 
observable results. Let the library agree 
to recognize the basic substance of its life, 
and an honest method, divorced from any 
worried box office traffic or truck with 
clever devices, will come into being. I 
think it was Mencken who once called 
the American Library Association and its 
members the last line of defense for civili- 
zation. ‘They can also be its vanguard, 
if they will be bold enough and in a sense 
critical enough of the life materials that 
they are sworn to harvest, and if they will 
devote themselves to the idea that the li- 
brary can at last really be the unifying 
agent of the diverse cultural means cre- 
ated by machine-age man. 
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SAP 
Classification and Pay Plans 


By ELEANOR HITT 


S CLASSIFICATION and pay 
plans are not limited to the library field 
in which we are specifically interested, it 
may be well to include in our considera- 
tion their significance in personnel ad- 
ministration as a whole. 

The subject of personnel administration 
in both private and public organizations 
has been of increasing interest in this 
country during the past twenty-five years. 
In the public service, with which we are 
concerned, this trend has manifested it- 
self in a number of ways. One is the 
extension of civil service and its shift 
in emphasis from the negative to the 
positive viewpoint. The objective of the 
modern merit system is the constructive 
improvement of public service rather than 
the mere circumvention of the spoils sys- 
tem; the modern program is concerned 
with selection of the best personnel rather 
than with elimination of the objection- 
able. 

Another evidence of interest in person- 
nel problems is the growing literature of 
the subject—magazine articles, pamphlets, 
and books have all made their appearance 
with increasing frequency during the past 
decade. Still another is in the recognition 
of personnel work as a profession with the 
resulting establishment of specific train- 
ing courses such as those offered by the 
University of Chicago, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of California. 

Librarians cannot afford to ignore this 


social trend nor fail to apply the findings 
in this field to their own administration, 
recognizing at the same time, of course, 
that systems and techniques have no virtue 
except as they are made effective by the 
individuals who apply them. Certainly 
we all agree in principle with the state- 
ment of the Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel, that “the suc- 
cess or failure of government and the kind 
of service which it renders will rest in 
the last analysis upon the capacity and 
character of the men and women who con- 
stitute it.” Whatever effort we make, 
therefore, to analyze the library person- 
nel situation, to improve conditions, and 
to raise the level of librarianship as a 
career is in line with the present signifi- 
cant movement toward the betterment of 
all public service and must result in ad- 
vantages not only to our own profession 
but ultimately to the public that supports 
our libraries. 

Classification in the sense of an occupa- 
tional classification of positions is a basic 
tool in personnel work, as basic a tool as a 
catalog is in library work. William F. 
Willoughby in his Principles of Public 


Administration says of it: 


Among the technical requirements of a 
satisfactory personnel system, none exceeds 
in importance that of effecting a systematic 
classification and standardization of all... 
positions covered by the system. Such a 

1Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 


sonnel, Better Government Personnel. New York, 
London, McGraw-Hill [1935] p. 15. 
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classification and standardization of public 
employment constitutes, indeed, the basis 
upon which the whole personnel structure 
must rest.” 


Since, in considering classification of 
positions in our own organizations we 
must necessarily step over into the field 
of personnel, it is only fair that we under- 
stand and use correctly the terminology 
and the fundamental technique adopted 
by that group. 

In public personnel usage the term 
“classification” usually applies to an entire 
service—federal, state, county, or city. It 
consists in grouping the various positions 
in such a way as to bring together those 
that are similar in the following respects: 
nature and difficulty of the duties; re- 
sponsibility involved; amount of prepara- 
tion required including education, techni- 
cal training, and experience; personal 
abilities and characteristics. These groups 
are referred to as classes of positions and 
each class is given a title. There may 
be only one position in a class, such as 
chief librarian, or there may be many, as 
in the case of library page. Each class is 
defined by a brief statement of duties, 
usually illustrated by examples of typical 
tasks; this is followed by a statement of 
qualifications required and usually by an 
indication of the possible line of promo- 
tion. 

Each individual position is then allo- 
cated to its appropriate class. In classify- 
ing a small service, or a special depart- 
ment of a service such as a library, 
the act of allocating the positions to 
their classes is practically identical with 
the original process of grouping the posi- 
tions. The final step is the formal one of 
having the classification plan adopted, 


2 Willoughby, William F. Principles of Public Ad- 
—_ Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1927, 
p. 246. 
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usually with rules for its administration. 

Going back to the first procedure of 
sorting or grouping positions, it is obvious 
that, as a preliminary, each position must 
be analyzed as to its duties and its or- 
ganization relationships. This analysis 
is made possible by the recording of each 
task performed with the time consumed, 
over a certain period or cycle. The length 
of this period would vary according to the 
nature of the work. Employees whose 
duties were the same every day would be 
obliged to keep the record only for that 
length of time while others who had cer- 
tain special duties once a month or once 
a quarter would have to account for a 
corresponding period. If the classification 
covers an entire governmental service and 
is in charge of a personnel agency, ques- 
tionnaires are usually furnished the vari- 
ous departments and the individual em- 
ployees, and the actual classifying is based 
on the information secured by this means. 
In the case of a library classifying its own 
service, however, the librarian will proba- 
bly find that detailed records of tasks 
performed by the various staff members, 
such as we have referred to, will furnish 
sufficient data. 


Positrions Not Persons SHOULD BE 
CLASSIFIED 


The most important point in connection 
with classification and one which cannot 
be emphasized too strongly is that posi- 
tions not persons are to be classified. This 
is one of the basic principles of classifica- 
tion according to all personnel technicians. 
As an example of their statements to this 
effect, I quote from the last biennial re- 


port of the California State Personnel 
Board: 


The classification must be entirely in 
terms of the job itself. It must relate to its 
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duties, responsibilities, and requirements. 
It may not under any circumstance take 
into account the qualifications of the in- 
dividual holding the position, his family 
responsibilities, his political or fraternal 
affiliations, his religious beliefs, or the years 
of service on the job. The classification 
of the position where that position is oc- 
cupied by an individual is as impersonal as 
though there were no incumbent. This is 
not to say that personnel administration 
generally should not be human and personal 
and individualized, for it should; but to 
attempt to humanize the personnel pro- 
gram by classifying on a personal basis is 
comparable to humanizing institutional work 
by allowing the whim of every inmate to 
dictate the architecture and interior decora- 
tion of the buildings. In other words, the 
classification plan, representing the struc- 
ture within which and around which all 
other functions are administered must be 
sound according to a definite principle, and 
having once been established on this sound 
basis, must permit the energies of the ad- 
ministrator to be devoted to those other 
problems requiring a human and individual- 
ized approach without the detracting neces- 
sity of constantly turning back to patch 
structural weaknesses.® 


This seems simple enough when stated 
in such clear and definite terms but we are 
told that it is the greatest stumbling block 
to all who approach the classification prob- 
lem. Furthermore, we know from per- 
sonal experience that it is difficult to keep 
that viewpoint clear and steadfast. 

Library positions are relatively simple 
to classify. In a large system, they al- 
most automatically group themselves into 
those that deal with reference work, with 
cataloging, with circulation, with chil- 
dren’s work, with administration, with 
library crafts, with janitorial work, and 
so forth. Under these various headings 
comes naturally a sub-grouping according 
to degree of responsibility, specialized 


* California. 


State Personnel Board. 
nial Report. 


12th Bien- 
Sacramento, 1937, Pp. 14. 
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knowledge, supervisory duties, et cetera. 
In a very small library the classes might 
consist merely of such unspecialized classes 
as city librarian, assistant librarian, cleri- 
cal library aid, or even librarian, library 
aid, and janitor. 

The next step, the assigning of titles to 
various classes, is important because with- 
out a standardization of titles, libraries 
are unable to speak a common language 
and therefore unable to make intelligent 
and useful comparisons with each other. 
Various professional committees of our 
library associations are making valiant ef- 
forts to bring about uniformity in nomen-_ 
clature but we still fall short of this goal. 

Classification was referred to in the 
beginning of this discussion as a tool. 
Mr. Fred Telford, a personnel authority 
familiar to us because of his consistent in- 
terest in library problems says in his 
Classification Manual published last year: 


The occupational classification of the 
positions in the service of any organization, 
public or commercial, is to personnel work 
what the creed is to a religious sect. With- 
out an occupational classification, only crude, 
unsystematic, rule-of-thumb personnel work 
is feasible. With it, everything becomes 
possible. The occupational classification, 
moreover, is like the religious creed in an- 
other important respect. In itself, it pro- 
duces no worth while result; but it 
constitutes a tool with which all important 
objectives may be achieved.‘ 


In other words, nothing could be a 
greater waste of time to a library or any 
other agency than the formulation and 
adoption of a classification plan that was 
then put on a shelf and forgotten. Mr. 
Telford goes on to say that often the first 
use chronologically of classification “is 


* Telford, Fred. The Telford Classification Man- 
ual; How to Make and Use an Occupational Classi- 
fication . . . Washington, D.C., Fred Telford, 1937, 
p. 8. 
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as a basis for a pay plan which gives prac- 
tical effect to the well recognized prin- 
ciple of ‘Equal pay for equal work.’ ’’ 
That libraries are sadly in need of some 
such basis has been brought forcibly to our 
attention whenever we have tried to col- 
lect and use personnel and salary statistics. 
Some years ago an outside agency was em- 
ployed by a library association to make a 
study of salaries, education, and experi- 
ence records in one state. Among its 
findings is this statement which at that 
time at least would, I believe, have ap- 
plied with equal force in almost any part 
of the country: 


Although the primary purpose of this 
study was to obtain information concerning 
the salaries of persons engaged in library 
work, the returns from the questionnaires 
revealed the fact that there is apparently 
no standard type of library organization 
within the state. Even libraries of approxi- 
mately the same size differ in organization 
to such an extent that it was extremely dif- 
ficult, in tabulating the returns, to fit the 
employes into the classification of positions 
which appeared in the questionnaire. No 
definite statement concerning qualifications 
for various types of positions could be 
formulated, partly because there is a lack 
of set qualifications for positions in many 
libraries, . . . moreover, [the tables] which 
show the education and training of the 
various types of library workers, indicate 
that there exists a wide diversity in edu- 
cation and professional training among em- 
ployes doing apparently the same type of 


work. This situation may be due to an 
absence of standardized nomenclature, 
uniform educational requirements, both 


professional and general. . . . The results 
of this study indicate that library employes 
[in the state] are not adequately paid; 
but that this fact cannot be properly pre- 
sented to the public and its officials until 
those engaged in this profession organize 
for the establishment and adoption of uni- 
form standards. The ... Association faces 


5 Ibid., p. 8. 


the most important by-products. 
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the immediate task of laying the necessary 
foundation upon which the salary struc- 
ture can be built.® 


Toward the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives suggested in this study, many state 
associations have been working through 
special committees and we now have a 
number of classification and pay plans as 
concrete results. The American Library 
Association, too, has been devoting in- 
creasing attention to these problems. The 
A. L. A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure has during the past year compiled 
tentative classification and pay plans for 
municipal public libraries, which we hope 
will supersede our various state plans to 
a great extent. 

We must realize that there is great 
difference between such plans as these and 
the ones worked out by individual li- 
braries for their own use. These general 
plans deal with typical, not actual, posi- 
tions in libraries of all sizes. They should 
be of real help in achieving a greater de- 
gree of uniformity in titles and standards; 
they furnish accepted phraseology for 
the description of certain library tasks and 
responsibilities. “They are intended as a 
help to those constructing their own plans 
and as a standard against which individual 
plans may be checked, but they are not 
suited for wholesale adoption either in 
whole or in part. Should we simply 
adopt certain specifications from the 
A. L. A. plans, for example, we would 
be deprived for one thing of the bene- 
fits accruing from an analysis of our 
actual positions. Job analysis has been 
referred to as the basis of classification 
and it is from this process that we derive 
Analyses 


University. Bureau of Public Ad- 
A Study of the Salaries, Education, 
Library a ves in the 
ay I, 1930. erkeley], 


® California. 
ministration. 
and Experience Records o 
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of the work done by individual staff mem- 
bers often reveal faults in organization, in 
procedure, in grouping of tasks, in over- 
manning, and under-manning, and other 
conditions. Whether the classification has 
been made by an outside agency or not, the 
data on which it is based are always avail- 
able. The reports or questionnaires of 
the employees can be analyzed and fairly 
accurate estimates made as to the relative 
amount of time spent in each position on 
clerical and on professional duties. A 
study of the reports may show that it is 
advantageous and feasible to shift certain 
tasks from one position to another and 
this can often be done without any formal 
reclassification. Or, it may suggest that 
three professional and two clerical posi- 
tions might, by a shifting of tasks, be 
superseded by two professional and three 
clerical positions. Such a change would 
obviously result in a saving which might 
go toward the improvement of the salary 
scale. Accomplishments of this kind can- 
not always be achieved immediately with- 
out unfairness to certain members of the 
staff. If we know definitely, however, 
what organization is desirable we shall 
be able to take advantage of every resigna- 
tion that occurs by reclassifying a position 
or by abolishing one and establishing an- 
other. 


ANALYsIs BotsTters Mere OPINION 


We may say, “This is all very well in 
a large library but it means nothing to me, 
in charge of a small one.” That is not 
altogether true because the importance of 
the personal element does not vary with 
the size of the library. Furthermore, use 
of the personnel tools we have described 
may reveal faulty or cumbersome pro- 
cedures to the small as well as to the 
large library. If our job analysis shows 
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a relatively large amount of time spent 
in some purely routine matter, it surely 
suggests giving attention to that routine 
to see whether it cannot be simplified or 
perhaps even abolished. Reducing the 
situation to its simplest terms, suppose that 
we are librarians of such small libraries 
that we have no staff. An analysis of our 
expenditure of our own time might sug- 
gest that we were doing what an adding 
machine might do more speedily and more 
accurately ; that visible files would reduce 
the minutes or hours that we spend check- 
ing periodicals; that a commercial binder 
might better replace some of our efforts 
at mending. With figures showing the 
time we spend on these details, together 
with definite plans for spending this time 
on some of the real objectives of library 
work, we would certainly stand a better 
chance of securing funds for mechanical 
aids from our appropriating bodies than 
with a request based merely upon our un- 
supported opinion that the funds were 
necessary for efficient operation of the 
library. 


FURNISH AN OBJECTIVE MEASURE 


Returning from consideration of these 
by-products of personnel classification to 
our specific subject, we are ready, I be- 
lieve, to summarize the purposes and uses 
of classification and pay plans. General 
plans such as those proposed by the 
A. L. A. suggest, first of all, a logical 
grouping of library tasks under various 
classes of positions to which appropriate 
titles are attached; they indicate what 
educational, technical, and personal quali- 
fications and what experience are neces- 
sary for the satisfactory performance of 
the duties of these positions, thereby set- 
ting standards approved by the profession ; 
and finally they set salary ranges based 
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upon the comparative responsibilities and 
requirements of the various groups of 
positions. As a necessary adjunct they 
furnish, also, a classification of libraries 
which supplies an objective measuring in- 
strument for library service, both poten- 
tial and actual. 

Classification and pay plans for individ- 
ual libraries, especially if based upon the 
principles and the standards involved in 
the general ones just described, are useful 
to everyone concerned with the personnel 
program of the library. We have al- 
ready enumerated many of the uses of 
classification and pay plans to the ad- 
ministrative officer, the head librarian; 
members of the staff also find satisfaction 
in an orderly statement of their duties 
which furnishes a logical basis for the 
salaries paid them; library boards, com- 
posed for the most part of laymen, are 
able to substitute for their vague notions 
of library work, detailed pictures of each 
position in its interrelationship with the 
others and with the work as a whole; last 
but not least, fiscal authorities have at 
hand definite personnel standards for com- 
parison with those in other fields of the 
public service when they are confronted 
with the problem of determining equable 
rates of pay. 

Incidentally, libraries that have been 
classified by personnel agencies as part of 
a whole governmental service find it a 
distinct advantage to be able to compare 
their salary scales with those of positions 
in other departments that require the same 
preparation and carry the same amount 
of responsibility. We have some reason 
to believe that with such classification 
plans administered by fair and broad- 
minded personnel technicians lies the hope 
of libraries to break the vicious circle that 
has been formed by comparing the low 
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salaries of one library with the equally 
low salaries of another. 

The thought I wish to emphasize in 
closing is that classification is not just a 
fad, nor yet an end in itself; that it is, 
or can be made, an important means of 
evaluating and improving our personnel 
program thereby raising the standard of 
our profession and of our entire service. 


SW 
“Great Plays’’ Cycle 


T HE second season of “Great Plays” 
will be launched by the National Broad- 
casting Company on Sunday afternoon, 
October 16, from I to 2 P.M., eastern 
standard time, according to word from 
Blevins Davis, of the NBC Program De- 
partment. Many famous stars have been 
engaged for the series. The broadcasts 
will continue each Sunday afternoon, over 
the Blue Network, through May 7. The 
schedule for the first three months follows: 

Date Title of Play Author 
Oct. 16 The Trojan Women Euripides 
Oct. 23 Everyman 
Oct. 30 The Great Magician Carra 


Nov. 6 Doctor Faustus Marlowe 

Nov. 13 Midsummer Night’s Shakespeare 
Dream 

Nov. 20 Julius Caesar Shakespeare 

Nov. 27 Othello Shakespeare 

Dec. 4 The Cid Corneille 

Dec. 11 Life Is a Dream Calderon 

Dec. 18 Bourgeois Gentil- Moliere 
homme 

Dec. 25 School Holiday 


A study manual, outlining not only the 
play and its period, but listing supple- 
mentary reading for students, is now avail- 
able from the National Broadcasting 
Company, RCA Building, New York 
City; price, 10 cents. Playbills to be used 
as posters will be sent by NBC to public 
and school libraries, Mr. Blevins writes. 
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WPA and Rural Libraries 


By EDWARD A. CHAPMAN 


T THE present time, there are 
18,000 men and women working on 
Works Progress Administration library 
projects in 38 states, New York City and 
the District of Columbia, under the na- 
tional direction of Mrs. Ellen S$. Wood- 
ward, assistant administrator of the 
WPA. In addition, some 12,000 persons 
work on book repair projects, largely for 
school libraries but also for public libraries 
and other public agencies in 36 states. 

WPA library projects may operate as 
individual projects or as state-wide proj- 
ects. In the latter, the service is under 
the supervision of a trained state staff 
and may extend into all parts of the state. 
In the first type of project, the service is 
confined to one library, and, because of 
operating restrictions, the project can sup- 
port little or no technical supervision. 
The state-wide projects best serve the 
interests of rural library extension. Al- 
though the scope of their activity is gen- 
erally over the whole field of public 
library service, emphasis is placed upon 
service to new areas. 

Rather than present a tabular report of 
the number of new units of rural serv- 
ice, the number of books circulated, and 
other statistical data of accomplishment 
for projects over the whole country, 
it seems better to note the experience 
of three WPA library programs in re- 
lation to their operation, implication, 
and effectiveness in each of three states. 
In all, there are over a dozen states 
employing state-wide WPA projects in aid 
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of library service, with varying success. 
Two of the projects considered are or- 
ganized on a state-wide basis. The third 
is organized by county and embraces about 
twenty counties. In the order mentioned, 
the states are South Carolina, Ohio, and 
Kentucky. These states present a con- 
trasting picture economically and geo- 
graphically. Per capita wealth ranges 
from a figure high in the U. S. average 
to one far less. Communication and trans- 
portation facilities vary from the best 
found in the middle west to mud roads, 
mountain trails, and creek bottoms. Ex- 
isting library services range from the 
relatively high average, computed for the 
group of states comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, to the 
almost absolute zero in southeastern Ken- 
tucky. Thus all known difficulties and 
some unknown to usual rural library serv- 
ice are present to exercise to the utmost 
the ingenuity of an extension librarian. 
Briefly, the technical and administrative 
organization of the South Carolina state- 
wide WPA library project includes a state 
supervisor, library trained and experi- 
enced, and a staff of four district super- 
visors, not all trained, but with a modicum 
of practical experience. Each district 
supervisor directs operation in about 
eleven counties and controls a group of 
four technical advisers, each of whom has 
a definite field of activity. One is charged 
with public library extension or county 
library organizing and operation; one is in 
charge of book repair; one is concerned 


- 
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with library publicity ; and one directs the 
work with rural school libraries. For each 
county, there is a county supervisor con- 
cerned only with reports, personnel, time- 
keeping, and other purely administrative 
matters. 

Control over the technical staff is ef- 
fected through regular staff meetings or 
“institutes” conducted by the state super- 
visor. At these meetings, plans for uni- 
form operation and standard work pro- 
cedures are promulgated. Outlines of 
manuals of procedure for supervisors and 
workers are studied and assignments to- 
ward the final compilations are made. 
The same method is followed by district 
supervisors in the instruction of relief 
workers. 


40 County Systems IN SouTH 
CAROLINA 


With but three satisfactory county li- 
brary systems operating with five book- 
mobiles at the beginning of 1936, South 
Carolina now is served by county library 
systems in 40 of its 46 counties, and 36 
book trucks are on the road. Thirty-one 
of the trucks are largely subsidized by 
WPA which rents the car chassis, with 
the special bodies necessary being supplied 
from local funds. Numerous new read- 
ing rooms and book stations established in 
small communities and schools are serviced 
by the bookmobiles, which also give a di- 
rect service almost amounting to house-to- 
house routing in sparsely settled counties. 

Without carefully laid plans, initially, 
present library service in South Carolina 
would not have been so hopeful. The first 
step was to develop, county by county, a 
citizen interest in the library service proj- 
ect. The library project supervisors, 
aided by local WPA supervisors, per- 
sonally interviewed local organizations 
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and outstanding local citizens, presenting 
the proposed inception of county library 
service. As a result, in county after 
county, a citizens library movement was 
built. County citizens library committees 
were formed with subcommittees in each 


small community. 


Insist ON LocaL Tax SUPPORT 


The value of this organization to the 
development of library service in South 
Carolina has been incalculable. Apart 
from creating a consciousness for books 
and reading, the committees were largely 
instrumental in raising the contributions 
for bookmobile bodies and every day are 
discovering sources of income for buying 
new books. It is not uncommon for bor- 
rowers to bring in produce to be marketed 
for the money it will bring for books. 
The strongest supporters in the popular 
movement were, and are, the organiza- 
Because of the 
insistence of rural women and the citi- 
zens committees, many county appropriat- 


tions of farm women. 


ing bodies are beginning to give partial 
support from local tax sources to the 
WPA organized county libraries. The 
activity of the county citizens library 
committees, the indorsement and aid of 
various groups, and the ever expanding 
demand of new readers insure the con- 
tinuance of this library service aided by 
WPA. Plans are now being made by 
the state supervisor of the project to con- 
solidate the county citizens committees 
into a formal state-wide organization of 
Friends of Libraries. 

Like many new movements, this drive 
for library service for all might have failed 
in the beginning but for the nucleus of 
new and attractive books supplied by 
WPA. Without these books, the demon- 


stration would have been so hampered 
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that any favorable sentiment created by 
promised advantages in organized exten- 
sion work would have been destroyed. As 
it is, the books circulated in conjunction 
with existing local collections are whet- 
ting reading appetites to the point where 
more and permanent service is imperative- 
ly demanded. It is upon this theory that 
the project operates—to demonstrate the 
desirability and need for complete library 
service. 


PERMANENT SERVICE A CONSTANT 
OBJECTIVE 


At present, there are available about 
16,000 new books purchased with WPA 
funds. In no sense are these books a 
mere donation. As consideration for the 
use of WPA books, communities give 
money for books and other reading mate- 
rials, in order to make present service 
more complete. They also work con- 
stantly toward obtaining more and more 
county funds for permanent service estab- 
lishment. 

WPA maintains a central depository of 
its books in Columbia, where the state 
supervisor of the project has control over 
their use and distribution. For example, 
a substantial number of new WPA books 
are being used to hasten the complete or- 
ganization of a county system in one of 
the wealthiest counties in the state. In 
addition, a consignment of books is being 
sent into another section of the state eco- 
nomically not so fortunate, to demonstrate 
two regional set-ups. One unit of six 
counties is being served by one book- 
mobile and another two-county region is 
being served by another. The existing 
book resources in the counties joining in 
the two-county demonstration are being 
pooled for the common use of both. 

Another significant demonstration on 
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the state-wide WPA project is a complete 
library service to the Negro population 
in Greenville County. This started in 
April, 1938, with a separate book truck 
and separate book collection. It is the 
first direct extension service to adult Ne- 
groes in the county and the first regular 
service to Negro schools. Heretofore, the 
trucks for service to whites were assigned 
for service to Negroes at infrequent inter- 
vals. 

Book service, advisory service to school 
and public libraries, organization of logi- 
cal and economical units, and the creation 
of citizen interest and backing in the 
movement for adequately supported li- 
braries throughout South Carolina, are 
activities in which the project supervisors 
are concerned. Further, the hope and in- 
tention is that the work of the project will 
help the state library board to assume its 
intended functions with an adequate op- 
erating budget. 


STaTE Lisprary Sponsors On10 Proyect 


The Ohio State Library has been spon- 
soring a state-wide WPA library project 
since January of this year. This project, 
too, is being operated to demonstrate that 
approved plans for the extension of library 
services are practical. Supervision of the 
project is much the same as in South 
Carolina except that it is less elaborate. 
There is the library trained state super- 
visor, assisted by six library trained dis- 
trict supervisors, each of whom is re- 
sponsible for work done in each of the six 
districts of the state. 

Briefly, the approved state-wide library 
plan involves (1) county unit service 
where possible income can assure perma- 
nency, and (2) regional unit service over 
two or more counties where individual 
incomes can never be sufficient. The 











methods of service include the establish- 
ment of branches and stations and the use 
of book trucks, depending upon rural 
population distribution, topography, and 
ability or inability to provide local sup- 
port for a library unit. Established li- 
braries have been designated as logical 
centers for county and regional set-ups. 
The motive of the whole plan is to render 
library service on an effective, equitable, 
and economical basis. 


Success oF WPA ExperIMENT May 
AssuRE REGIONAL AMENDMENT 


Since it is not legally possible now to 
designate regional library service to op- 
erate over two or more counties, the WPA 
project, supplying additional personnel, is 
being used to develop this plan. The 
success of regional experimentation will 
be used to back the introduction of a 
regional library amendment to existing 
library laws, during the next meeting of 
the Ohio legislature. Specifically, Scioto 
and Pike counties are being joined to 
furnish the first demonstration. 

Since public libraries in Ohio are obliged 
to give county library service, WPA is 
supplying the additional personnel to man 
the new units needed. Because of the 
increased demands for reading created as 
a result, the appropriation for library sup- 
port in one county jumped from $3000 
to $13,000 per year. 

As an example, the county library 
demonstration in Perry County is men- 
tioned. Of the two public libraries in this 
county, it is felt that the New Lexington 
Public Library at the county seat is the 
logical center for permanent county li- 
brary service. Most of the county tax pro- 
ceeds are being given to this library from 
which extension service will be given. 
Four small villages have been chosen for 
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the establishment of one reading room in 
each. In the remaining villages, there 
will be deposit stations and school collec- 
tions, all supplied by the New Lexington 
center. The reading rooms established 
in the four larger villages will operate as 
branches, each maintaining a small basic 
reference collection with books for circula- 
tion supplied from New Lexington. The 
state-wide WPA library project is. for- 
warding this experiment by supplying a 
trained librarian to supervise the service, 
and by staffing the branches with selected 
WPA clerks who will work under the 


close direction of the supervisor. 


AssuRES PROFESSIONAL DIRECTION 


This arrangement reveals an advantage 
of the state-wide type of project over the 
small individual library project. Accord- 
ing to project requirements, not more than 
5 per cent of the total personnel employed 
on a given project can be non-relief super- 
visors. On the large project employing 
from 300 to 1000 workers, the 5 per cent 
regulation represents a large measure of 
professional direction. 

One last example of the help being 
given by WPA in the furtherance of per- 
manent library services is the case of a 
book trailer which was being operated 
by private effort and funds. The spon- 
sors of this service were a public spirited 
citizen, the Y.W.C.A., and a trained li- 
brarian who gave her services free. This 
successful service was about to be dis- 
continued because of the lack of public 
support when WPA offered its aid. Not 
only did WPA supply a trained librarian 
to carry on this rural service, but also as- 
signed necessary clerical help to assist the 
supervisor. In short, the increased suc- 
cess of the privately started service drew 
the attention of the outstanding public li- 
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brary in the county which previously had 
supplied some books for the service. The 
library has now bought a $4000 book 
truck and is supplying an additional quan- 
tity of books for permanent county service. 

Other examples of significant develop- 
ments in rural library service, aided by the 
Ohio WPA state-wide library project, 
could be given. Mr. Paul A. T. Noon, 
state librarian of Ohio, has made this 
comment: “We expect that the state-wide 
library project in Ohio coérdinated with 
our state aid program will advance library 
development, especially in the rural sec- 
tions, at least ten years ahead of its normal 
development.” 


OveRCOME UNIQUE BARRIERS 


Southeastern Kentucky, cut across by 
the Appalachian Mountain ranges, is the 
locale of a rural library service experi- 
ment, called “‘Pack-horse library service,” 
operating under the most unfavorable 
topographical and social conditions, and 
with reasonable success. The Kentucky 
WPA, without sustained technical advice 
and supervision, is conducting this pioneer- 
ing library extension service in an un- 
usual manner because the unique factors 
of the mountain country do not permit 
the usual and orthodox approach in library 
extension work. Not only total unaware- 
ness of library service has to be overcome, 
but also the people’s general distrust of 
any outside help must be dispelled. An 
equally great difficulty is faced in the mat- 
ter of communication and transportation. 

Before the inception of the WPA pack- 
horse libraries in some twenty mountain 
counties of Kentucky, there was almost 
no library service except in the larger 
centers of population, and here the li- 
braries were mainly church and club 
libraries, privately subsidized. Generally, 
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economic conditions were and are so poor 
that county appropriating bodies cannot 
support public library service even if so 
inclined. In most of the counties, too, the 
population distribution is so thin that 
there are very few reasonably sized con- 
centration centers. Homes are widely 
scattered over the mountainsides and 
through the valleys, with access to them 
particularly difficult. Paths, trails, 
roughly cut roads, the better of which are 
called “haul” roads because a wagon can be 
used on them at times, and river and creek 
beds are the designated and recognized 
means of communication. Vehicular 
travel, then, is almost entirely impossible 
through this section of Kentucky, except 
on the United States highways leading to 
the south. Not only are there those 
topographical obstacles to library exten- 
sion service, but also the previously indi- 
cated hostility toward any outside influ- 
ences must be broken. Although most of 
the mountain folk are eager to learn new 
facts, this hostility might block any in- 
tended extension work, if native mountain 
workers were not used in the pack-horse 
service. It is problematical whether the 
acceptance of free library service would 
have been as widespread as it now is, in 
the mountains, if the WPA pack-horse li- 
brary carriers had not been native women, 
familiar with the social usages of the sec- 
tion. This extension program has been 
and still is, largely, a house-to-house selling 
campaign, with substantial help afforded 
by word-of-mouth indorsement of the 
service to neighbors by families whose re- 
sistance to and distrust of “foreign” help 
has been overcome. Those who have once 
accepted this necessarily very limited li- 
brary service are staunch in their support 


and regular in their demands for more 
reading. 
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The distribution of reading materials 
is accomplished by having a central pool 
of books supply a number of stations from 
which the “carriers” travel by horse, mule, 
and foot into the surrounding mountains 
for a radius of eight to ten miles. The 
station deposits are changed twice month- 
ly. Because of the limited amount of 
suitable and demanded reading, circula- 
tion is generally limited to one week, with 
one book or magazine to a reader, and 
usually not more than three pieces to a 
family. When families are relatively 
close to each other and friendly, the car- 
rier arranges for an interchange of books 
and magazines between themselves during 
the week of circulation. 


Book Stock Consists LARGELY 
oF DONATIONS 


The available book stock has been ob- 
tained almost entirely through donation. 
Besides a local publicity campaign, metro- 
politan newspapers, magazines, and radio 
are used to bring in material from many 
distant points. As can be expected, a 
great portion of these donated books is 
scarcely suitable or usable. Curiously 
enough, however, there are certain worth 
while but out-dated materials received 
which would be considered worthless in 
an average public library, but which are 
serving a need in this part of Kentucky, 
not financially able to buy new books and 
replace the old. Back numbers of maga- 
zines form the greater part of these dona- 
tions. The few new books obtained are 
purchased with money raised from pie and 
box suppers and from other local social 
gatherings. ‘The parent-teacher associa- 
tion and some few other organizations 
raise limited amounts for the same pur- 
pose. Because of a seriously curtailed 
operating budget, the state library exten- 
sion division can supply to each county 


unit of the WPA pack-horse library very 
few books from its traveling library col- 
lection. 

It has been discovered that novels in 
general will not be read. The objection 
to this type of fiction seems to have been 
carried over from a time when the reading 
of novels was considered “sinful” by the 
progenitors of these mountain folk. They 
do, however, take pleasure in reading the 
tales laid in their section of the country 
and in stories of the cowboy west. 

The supply of religious books, notably 
the Bible, religious tracts and _ stories, 
Sunday school papers, and Bible pictures, 
are in constant circulation. Every source 
of free material of this nature is being 
solicited for additional pamphlets, folders, 
and pictures to help meet the large and 
steady religious reading desires of these 
mountain people. 


MacGAziInes More Poputar THAN 
Books 


Magazines with illustrations are par- 
ticularly sought. Magazines of a practical 
and mechanical nature are in greatest de- 
mand, however. The most desired of the 
magazines of this type is Popular Me- 
chanics, which is used as a guide in the 
making of various useful articles. The 
circulation of periodicals is about two and 
one-half times that of books. 

Non-fiction titles, at the proper reading 
level, are also in demand. ‘These people, 
long without anything faintly resembling 
library service, are hungry for factual in- 
formation. It follows, then, that library 
service in this area of Kentucky can auto- 
matically assume the character of an edu- 
cational program. Biography and descrip- 
tion of places and things which are not 
locally familiar particularly hold atten- 
tion. 

By far the greatest demand is in the 
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field of juvenile reading. Not only chil- 
dren but many adults without adequate 
primary education find much enjoyment 
and reading training in the large letter 
type of book. The supply is not nearly 
satisfying the need here. Old school 
readers of any vintage are readily circu- 
lated. Thousands of “scrapbooks” of 
children’s stories and pictures cut from 
magazines are made. Even newspaper 
stories for children are cut out and 
mounted, with the line pictures filled in 
with colored crayon. ‘These are grate- 
fully received and read out of their card- 
board binders. In the majority of the 
mountain cabins, even so common a me- 
dium of reading as a newspaper is mulled 
over for days and read from the headlines 
through the back sheet, date of issue not- 
withstanding. 

In spite of several points of objection, 
the Kentucky pack-horse libraries should 
receive commendation for their pioneering 
experimentation in an almost untouched 
and certainly unfamiliar area. Obviously, 
the form of the service is entirely too 
expensive to operate on local budgets. It 
is dificult to visualize by what other 
method this almost uniformly necessary 
door-to-door service could be rendered. 
As the WPA library service develops per- 
haps the answer may eventually be given. 
At present the mechanical operation of 
each county project would be benefited by 
some measure of technical supervision and 
advice, a need fully recognized by the 
state WPA officers. The projects, operat- 
ing as they do, with little cash for increase 
and improvement of book stock or for 
simple operating necessities, seem to be 
creating an interest in reading materials 
which might not have been expected in the 
magnitude revealed. Informed only by 
word of mouth, people in neighboring 
counties without a pack-horse library 


project are asking for book service. One 
family is reported to have declined to 
move to an adjoining county when it was 
found that no “book lady” would visit 
them in that county. In large families it 
has been noticed that the father or mother 
reads aloud, surrounded by the children, 
since there are not enough books for all. 

There are other sections of the United 
States similar to southeastern Kentucky, 
where the basic and fundamental concep- 
tion of the value and need of library 
service can be tested and demonstrated. 
Although the operation of the Kentucky 
WPA pack-horse library service is techni- 
cally faulty in several respects, it is supply- 
ing concrete proof of the desire for books 
and the need for supplying them. 

With all libraries in a given state join- 
ing in the planned utilization of a state- 
wide WPA library project similar to those 
here briefly described, a citizen interest in 
libraries and a demand for service could be 
developed beyond that ever thought pos- 
sible. Well supervised WPA assistance 
may be the forerunner of a country-wide 
library movement of immeasurable social 
significance. 


FFI, 


Represent A. L. A. 


Keyes D. Mercatr, director of 
Harvard University Libraries, and Her- 
man H. Fussler, head of the Department 
of Photographic Reproduction, University 
of Chicago Libraries, represented the 
A. L. A. at two recent meetings in Oxford, 
England: the International Conference on 
Documentation, September 21 to 26; and 
the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux, September 23 to 26. 
The Rockefeller Foundation made a grant 
of $1200 toward travel expenses of the 
delegates. 











Ta 
Ask Books for Chinese Libraries 


/ \\N APPEAL for books for Chinese 


colleges and universities whose libraries 
have been destroyed by the Japanese in- 
vasion is being made by the American Li- 
brary Association. J. Periam Danton, 
chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
International Relations, is in charge of the 
undertaking. 

More than 35 national and private uni- 
versities in China as well as a large num- 
ber of cultural institutions and libraries 
are in desperate need of books, according 
to Mr. Danton. At the request of Dr. T. 
L. Yuan of Hong Kong, chairman of the 
Executive Board of the Library Associa- 
tion of China, the American Library As- 
sociation is seeking to help these institutions 
replenish their libraries. Dr. 
writes: 


Yuan 


Constructive work in every field of en- 
deavor is going forward steadily in China 
despite the war. 

While it may have been the feeling of 
some of our friends abroad that any cam- 
paign to collect books for Chinese libraries 
should be postponed until the armed conflict 
is over, yet the urgent demand for western 
literature is so impelling that we are in- 
clined to think otherwise. 

Present hostilities are destined to be long 
drawn out. In the meantime, Chinese schol- 
ars have to be provided with an adequate 
supply of material so that there should be 
no intellectual stagnation and inactivity. 
The library association has established an 
office in Hong Kong to which all ma- 
terials thus assembled can now be forwarded 
safely. 

The destruction of Chinese libraries has 
taken place through no fault of their own. 
What has taken decades to build up is now 
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wiped out in a single raid by the invaders. 
The havoc wrought in the wake of Japanese 
aggression is indescribably appalling. To re- 
pair the loss is indeed a herculean task; it 
cannot be successfully consummated without 
the help of our sister institutions abroad. 


Types of material most needed include 
books and pamphlets in the fields of 
science, technology, medicine, literature, 
and general reference, including journals, 
publications of learned societies, and gov- 
ernment documents. 

Serving with Mr. Danton on the Inter- 
national Relations Committee are: 

Alice Anderson, of Chico, California; 
Claribel R. Barnett, Washington, D.C.; 
Martha S. Bell, Lynchburg, Virginia; Harry 
Clemons, University, Virginia; Angus S. 
Fletcher, New York City; Winifred Greg- 
ory, Washington, D.C.; Arthur E. Gropp, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Mahlon K. 
Schnacke, Rome, Italy ; Géza Schiitz, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey; and Douglas Waples, 
Chicago. 


Donors who can send books to China 
should ship them prepaid to the Inter- 
national Exchange Service, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., on or be- 
fore December 31. Shipments should be 
packed to withstand reshipment abroad, 
and no one box should weigh more than 
300 pounds. A letter stating the time at 
which ‘shipment is made and the purpose 
for which it is made should report the 
gift to the International Exchange Service 
A duplicate of the letter will be appreciated 
by Mr. Danton, American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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Organizing State Trustee Groups 


By ANNA MATTHIES 
Secretary of the A. L. A. Trustees Section 


HE proposed code of ethics for 
librarians has this to say on the relation 
of employers and governing boards: 


The final authority for the administration 
of a library rests in its governing body, i.e. 
board of trustees or governing board. This 
authority presupposes responsibility for the 
representation of the constituency for which 
the library exists and the interpretation of 
the library service and its policies to that 
constituency. The governing board should 
determine policies, establish adequate sal- 
ary schedules, offer opportunities for pro- 
fessional advancement and other means of 
securing economic and social standards suit- 
able to a professional group. 

It should be the obligation of the board, 
committee, or person responsible for appoint- 
ments to be familiar with the qualifications, 
training, experience, personal aptitudes and 
salaries which are desirable for various posi- 
tions, in accordance with approved practice 
in the profession and with recommendations 
of the American Library Association and 
other professional organizations. 

Accepting this as a general standard, it 
would seem that the office of library trustee 
is not an empty honor but one which 
should be much better understood to be 
appreciated. An efficient library trustee 
endowed with the prerogatives and privi- 
leges of his office should be the power 
behind the throne in his own library and 
give the benefit of his experience to other 
struggling institutions not as fortunate as 
his own perhaps. 

An influential trustee can very often 


obtain favorable legislation or substantial 
donations for his library when the librarian 
himself has failed just because his motives 
are too often misunderstood. 

Having established the importance of 
the office of a library trustee, why are so 
comparatively few trustees taking advan- 
tage of the privileges and powers granted 
them to build up bigger and better li- 
braries locally and nationally? Is it not 
possible that lack of organized strength 
may be part of the answer? 

Out of a potential membership of about 
35,000, actually only 325 belong to the 
A. L. A. Trustees Section and of this 
number only 75 attended the last confer- 
ence in Kansas City. Such a propor- 
tionately small membership and attendance 
naturally hamper unified action in any 
direction. In addition, twelve states and 
one larger region have trustee organiza- 
tions, but this is just a good beginning. 

This state of affairs has been an ever 
recurring subject of discussion at the vari- 
ous national conferences, and at the New 
York conference a year ago some action 
was finally taken to arouse the lagging 
states where no organized trustee groups 
existed. All but three of the twelve state 
trustee groups have come into existence 
since 1935, largely due to the individual 
efforts of a few trustee leaders and of past 
secretaries of the Trustees Section. 

At the executive session of the section 
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in New York, a committee of three was 
appointed to help form new state organi- 
zations with five states as the objective for 
this year. These committee members 
were: Mr. William E. Marcus, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey; Mr. M. M. Harris, 
San Antonio, Texas; and Mrs. O. C. E. 
Matthies, Hammond, Indiana. Since the 
members of the committee lived too far 
apart to confer personally, most of the 
work had to be done by correspondence 
and with the help of A. L. A. Head- 
quarters. 

Tentative states were chosen as objec- 
tives and letters were sent to state 
librarians, presidents of library commis- 
sions, and influential trustees, acquainting 
them with the adopted plan. Material 
that has been helpful in effecting organiza- 
tion was solicited from states having state 
trustee groups. Among the suggestions 
received were definite procedure on how 
to begin to organize a state group, what 
steps to take to avoid unnecessary delay, 
sample constitutions and by-laws, and 
specific objectives to establish as a definite 


goal. 
A He vprvut Kir 


The most helpful of the suggestions re- 
ceived were incorporated into a kit of 
material for distribution to those directly 
interested. The committee prefaced the 
brochure with an article on “Why State 
Library Trustee Associations?’ the open- 
ing paragraph setting forth: 


It is only reasonable to suppose that the 
first interest of the trustee is in his own 
library and its immediate problems. How- 
ever, he soon becomes aware of the fact that 
many of his problems are shared by trustees 
of other libraries. The organization of a 
state trustees group makes it possible for 
the trustees themselves to arrange meetings 
at which common problems can be discussed 


and ideas exchanged. This cannot but result 
in keener interest in and more efficient sery- 
ice to the local libraries which the trustees 
represent. 

The next step in broadening the trustee’s 
horizon occurs when he becomes interested 
in library conditions and needs throughout 
the state and realizes that unified action for 
the advancement of library service is desir- 
able both for the general good and for its 
ultimate effect on his own library. State 
trustee organizations offer the best means of 
bringing these facts to the attention of trus- 
tees. 

Further development of trustee interest in 
state-wide library matters naturally leads to 
comparison of accomplishments within the 
state to accomplishments in other states. 
The desire arises to try policies successful 
in other states and to pass on to trustees in 
other states knowledge which has been ac- 
quired through experience. In this way, 
state trustee groups direct trustee interest to 
the A. L. A. Trustees Section which makes 
possible trustee participation in shaping na- 
tional library policies. 


Each president of a state library as- 
sociation attending the Kansas City con- 
ference was given one of these kits in the 
hope that he would make practical use of 
the material in his own state. The com- 
mittee feels that much pioneer work can 
be done by librarians in organizing trustees 
into groups of working units. 
comparatively few 


There are 
trustees sufficiently 
well informed to take the initiative in 
organizing trustees unless the librarian can 
and will supply the proper impetus. 

Mr. Marcus, representing the State 
Organization Committee, was asked to 
plead its cause before the meeting of state 
library association presidents at Kansas 
City and did so in convincing terms. 

It is to be hoped that all these efforts 
will bear the desired fruit so that the 
committee will have the pleasure of re- 
porting five new state groups of trustees 
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in active formation by the Midwinter 
meeting. Copies of the kit can be ob- 
tained from A. L. A. Headquarters on re- 
quest. 

We hope unorganized states which have 


fall meetings will give this matter serious 
and immediate attention. Please report 
the organization of state trustee groups to 
the Trustees Section at A. L. A. Head- 


quarters. 


2? * KS 


Discuss Trusteeship in Small Libraries 


By FLAVEL BARNES 
Trustee, Pratt (Kan.) Public Library 


l, THE librarian is not capable of se- 
lecting the books that go on the shelves of 
the small library, then get a new librarian 
was one conclusion of the small library 
discussion meeting of the Trustees Section 
that met during the Kansas City confer- 
ence under the leadership of Harriet C. 
Long. 

Under her skilful guidance, the trus- 
tees discussed the difference between the 
duties of trustee and librarian. The trus- 
tees present represented communities of 
from 2100 to 7000 population. The 
budgets varied from a few hundred to 
sixty-five hundred dollars. If these 
budgets are to serve the people, even the 
small library must be a business-like or- 
ganization and the board of trustees 
should select a librarian who is a capable 
executive. 

The group felt that small libraries 
would be wise to depend on the American 
Library Association Booklist and the 
Wilson Bulletin for their selection of 
books rather than on “hit-or-miss”’ lists 
of members of the book committees of 
boards of trustees. Oregon has a state 
law that libraries spending less than $2500 


annually for books must purchase them 
from approved lists. In the small library, 
however, the trustees may assist with ju- 
dicious selections if they do not attempt to 
dominate the librarian. A group of ap- 
pointed club women control the present 
book buying of one small library! 

The old question of a closed shelf ended 
with the suggestion that, if at all possible, 
it be eliminated. This conclusion on book 
censorship was also reached by the trus- 
tees panel earlier in the week. 

The choice of a librarian was conceded 
to be the most important duty of the 
board of trustees. A certification law will 
aid in this choice and remove the pres- 
sure that is often brought to bear on 
boards to hire a home-town applicant even 
if untrained. 

The salary scale of trained librarians 
is far too low in small libraries. Miss 
Long suggested that 50 to 55 per cent of 
the budget be allotted to salaries. In very 
small libraries, even this is not enough to 
pay an adequate amount and the trustees 
agreed that the salary scale must be 
raised. 

The board of education and library 
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board join efforts in several communities 
in order that a school or children’s li- 
brarian may be added to the staff. This 
combination service with the school was 
deemed to have great possibilities for the 
small community. All too often, how- 
ever, the board of education does not un- 
derstand the difference between a study 
hall and a library. 


FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE WINS 
PATRONS 


The library must be attractive. Even 
the old Carnegie type of building can be 
modernized and just because the library 
is housed in such a building is no reason 
for its librarian being a “Carnegie” li- 
brarian (explained as out-of-date and un- 
approachable!) A friendly atmosphere is 
most necessary in the small library and 
the modern, up-to-date librarian can ac- 
complish wonders with color and interior 
arrangement. 

A definite case of a librarian who dis- 
likes children was discussed. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that such a person 
was entirely out of place in a small library. 

It was suggested that one small com- 
munity with a college, high school, and 
city library, all inadequate, correlate their 
efforts and thus give better service. 

The coéperation of trustee and librarian 
is especially necessary to the success of the 
small library. One trustee told of a 
librarian who was asked to resign because 
“she did not spell position correctly—she 
spelt it possession.” 

The librarian should not be over- 
worked, should have a vacation every year 
and, if the library is unable to pay her ex- 
penses to state and national conferences, 
should: at least have time to attend them. 
Miss Long suggested that if a librarian is 
willing to pay her own way to meetings, she 
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is the type who should have her expenses 
paid. The librarian should be at all trustee 
meetings—preferably as secretary. 

The small library does not generally 
recognize the advantage of this arrange- 
ment. If the board of trustees and the li- 
brarian are to work together as a unified 
whole, the librarian must be acknowledged 
to be a part of their organization. The 
library, whether small or large, will then 
run on a business-like basis. 


ai | 


Arkansas’ First Bookmobile 


ARKANSAS dedicated its first book- 
mobile recently in ceremonies held on the 
steps of the state capitol in Little Rock, 
according to Alfred Rawlinson, secretary 
of the state library commission. Books are 
being made available through a grant of 
$9000 from the library commission, so that 
thousands of rural residents in Pulaski 
County are enjoying regular library 
service. 

As a special feature of the ceremonies, 
Judge T. M. Mehaffy presented the keys 
to the bookmobile to Governor Carl E. 
Bailey with whose support the Arkansas 
state aid program was inaugurated. 

Vera Snook, Little Rock librarian and 
chairman of the state library commission, 
supervises the joint service launched by 
contract between the Pulaski County Li- 
brary Board and the Little Rock Public 
Library. Lois L. Rainer is librarian of 
the Pulaski County Library and drives 
the bookmobile. 

Members of the Pulaski County Li- 
brary Board are: Alfred Craig, chairman; 
Mrs. Arthur Campbell, Mrs. Susie 
George, A. F. Henry, Mrs. Ben Isgrig, 
and Mrs. John M. Moose, Jr. 
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Heading a State Library Association 


By LEO R. ETZKORN 


FTER completing a year as presi- 
dent of a state library association, the out- 
standing reaction which I have is that I 
have been unable to give sufficient time to 
the duties of the office. I am grieved be- 
yond words to be forced to make this state- 
ment, but my grief is assuaged somewhat 
by the fact that if all the state association 
presidents were asked the question as to 
whether or not they had devoted sufficient 
time to their office, all would probably 
answer in the negative. Perhaps I am 
presuming too much and shall incur the 
wrath of my fellow presidents. 

I do wish, however, to emphasize the 
point of time spent on the duties of a 
president, since it has a very definite bear- 
ing on the ideas presented in this paper. 
In fact, I feel so deeply in regard to this 
matter that I am ready to recommend that 
state association presidents be in position 
to take a leave of absence for a year during 
their term of office. I am, perhaps, at- 
tributing far too much importance to this 
office, but I dare say that most states could 
use a full-time public relations counsellor 
to further the cause of library development 
within the state. The president of the 
state association should be just such a 
public relations counsellor. He should in- 
terpret the library profession in all its 
various phases to every organization and 
individual within the boundaries of the 
state. 

While the generally accepted theory is 
that the duty of a president is to help plan 
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the annual meeting and then preside at 
this function, this is far from the truth. 
The duties of a president are two-fold: 
(1) to decide on the policy of the associa- 
tion, with the assistance of his executive 
board, and then to interpret this policy 
to the membership and see to it that the 
policy is carried out; (2) to interpret 
library work in all its various phases to 
the citizens of the state. If the president 
is not intimately acquainted with the 
set-up of the various library groups in the 
state and with the activities, aims, and 
purposes of these groups, he cannot very 
well be of much assistance in determining 
library policy for his constituents. He 
must get for himself a clear idea of all 
the factors which go to make up library 
life within the state and should incorporate 
these factors into the policy of the as- 
sociation. 

It is desirable that a state association 
president take enough time to travel about 
the state, visiting libraries here and there 
and establishing contacts for the state 
association. He must be familiar not only 
with most of the librarians but also with 
a variety of organizations, civic and social. 
He should establish definite contacts with 
the teachers associations and should, if 
possible, attend some meetings of school 
people. 

An excellent means of effecting contacts 
with state leaders of various organizations 
would be to devote one general session at 
the annual conference to a discussion of 
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reading interests and library problems of 
state-wide concern. Participants in the 
discussion could well be some of the state 
leaders whose cooperation it is particularly 
desirable to obtain. 


Wwe Contracts WITH STATE 
OFFICIALS IMPORTANT 


The president should also establish some 
contacts at the state capital, working 
through the state library commission when- 
ever possible. These contacts should be 
of such a nature that the president be- 
comes known to as many state officials as 
possible, either personally, or at least by 
name. If it is at all possible, an acquaint- 
ance with the governor should be es- 
tablished. If this is not feasible, the 
president can at least see that the governor 
is kept informed about activities of the 
state library association, its meetings, its 
plans, and purposes. 

If it is admitted that the president is 
too busy to spend sufficient time on associa- 
tion affairs, the statement is probably 
equally true for the other members of the 
executive board. It need hardly be men- 
tioned, of course, that no librarian should 
accept any office in the association unless 
he is ready to do the work of the particular 
office and to attend executive board meet- 
ings and conventions. 

In most state associations, the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the group is usually 
intrusted to the executive board, composed 
generally of the president, vice president, 
secretary, treasurer, and one or more mem- 
bers-at-large. Since these individuals con- 
duct the business of the association, it is 
necessary that the officers be chosen with 
a view toward as wide representation as 
possible among the various library groups. 
In other words, there should be representa- 
tion on the board of library trustees, 
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school librarians, county librarians, special 
librarians, and other major library groups 
within the state. The state library 
association is, of course, the parent or- 
ganization to which all librarians belong, 
regardless of their particular kind of 
work. While the several library groups 
may have their own individuality with 
officers, dues, and other machinery of 
organization, it is necessary that they work 
in close harmony with the parent organiza- 
tion, and the parent group should act as a 
clearing-house for all library 
within the state. 


matters 


A PLAN FOR THE YEAR 


A good state president would announce 
his plan or theme for the year soon after 
his election to office. Again, the lack of 
time to devote to the office makes itself 
felt in this instance. He is usually elected 
without much warning and begins his 
duties shortly thereafter. Unless he is a 
person whose contacts with librarians in 
the state and with the state association 
have been very close, it will not be pos- 
sible for him to study the library situa- 
tion thoroughly enough to promulgate a 
plan on short notice. The result is that 
half of the year is usually spent before the 
president and the other members of the 
executive board get down to the serious 
business of the management of the as- 
sociation. 

So that the president may be more 
familiar with his duties when he takes 
office, it might be a good idea to use the 
plan recently adopted by the A. L. A. in 
nominating a president-elect who becomes 
president the next year. The retiring 
president ordinarily serves on the executive 
committee for the year following his presi- 
dency. 


This makes for continuity and 
a more closely knit administration. 
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Immediately following the annual 
meeting, it is a wise policy for the newly 
elected president to call together members 
of his executive board while they are still 
at the convention. At this preliminary 
meeting, the president could outline his 
tentative plan for the year, and, with his 
fellow officers, decide on a theme, if there 
is to be one. The committees for the 
coming year should also be selected at this 
preliminary meeting so that there will be 
no gap in committee work. 

That president is fortunate indeed who 
is elected to office at a time in the life of 
the association when some definite plan 
is before the association which can be 
carried forward to completion. Much 
wasted motion will thus be saved, the new 
officers simply taking over where the old 
left off. State library planning is a case 
in point. A state library plan is usually 
presented for development over a period 
of years. Each year, some progress is 
made toward the ultimate realization of 
the objects of the plan. Each group of 
state officers begins where the other group 
left off and bends its energies toward the 
development of the general scheme. It is 
to be expected, of course, that the develop- 
ment of any state plan will be intermit- 
tent since some groups of officers will 
engage more actively in the furtherance 
of the plan than others. 


Success DEPENDS ON Live COMMITTEES 


While it is generally accepted that the 
executive board is intrusted with the de- 
tails of operation of a state association, the 
success or failure of an administration 
usually depends upon the committee or- 
ganization and activities. The various 
committees have as their responsibility the 
management of the multiple activities 


within the organization. If these com- 
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mittees are alive and active, the associa- 
tion flourishes. If they are stagnant, 


the association languishes and, unless 
the situation is remedied, ultimately 
dies. 


Committees should be appointed to 
carry out every activity in which the as- 
sociation is interested. The usual and 
most important standing committees would 
probably be legislative, membership, pub- 
lic relations, personnel, and nominating. 
It is advisable to have a standing com- 
mittee on committees whose duty it is to 
review frequently the situation in regard 
to committees, to see that they are fulfill- 
ing their proper functions and to recom- 
mend the appointment of new committees 
and the elimination of committees no 
longer needed. In addition to the stand- 
ing committees, there may be any number 
of special committees, serving either for 
one year or for several years, depending 
upon the nature of the work intrusted to 
the committee. 

Committee members are usually ap- 
pointed by the executive board and serve 
for the period of one year. Committee 
reports should be made regularly, not only 
to the executive board, but to the member- 
ship as a whole, either through the medium 
of the association bulletin or at the annual 
conference. 


Wett to Appoint CHAIRMEN-ELECT 


To provide for continuity of commit- 
tee action, it would be well to appoint 
each year a chairman-elect who would 
serve during the following year. The 
chairman-elect, knowing in advance what 
would be expected of him during the next 
year, would make a particular effort to 
familiarize himself with the work of his 
committee. 

The specific functions of the various 
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committees usually furnish a perplexing 
problem in most state library associations. 
The executive board, or a committee ap- 
pointed by the board, should prepare a 
code for the various committees. This 
code would outline the various duties and 
limitations of each committee. Perhaps 
in some future issue of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin a code for committees might be 
presented. It would be interesting and 


helpful. 


EFrFrectiveE BULLETIN Pays DivipENDs 


One of the most prominent activities 
of a state library association should be its 
bulletin published at regular intervals 
throughout the year. Through the bulle- 
tin, the executive board can keep the 
membership informed as to the activities 
of the association and the business which 
is being transacted. At the same time, 
news items can be reported and various 
comments on library matters can be trans- 
mitted to the members. Contemplated 
programs for meetings may be published 
well in advance, and matters of business 
scheduled to come up at meetings can be 
outlined and discussed. 

The bulletin need not be an elaborate 
affair. It can be printed or mimeo- 
graphed. The editor may be an officer 
of the association, but preferably he should 
be chosen for his prowess in publicity 
and should be on a more or less per- 
manent basis. Before each contemplated 
issue of the bulletin, he should establish 
contact with the various officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, asking them to supply 
material. The membership committee, 
for instance, should have a definite plan 
for its publicity for the year. The pro- 
gram committee should announce the place 
and date of the annual meeting, say six 
months in advance. In the next issue of 


the bulletin, a tentative program would 
appear. About one month before the 
meeting, the final and complete program 
could be announced. 

There is no better way to keep together 
the membership of an organization than 
through its bulletin, and there is no other 
activity which returns such great divi- 
dends to the association at slight expense. 
It serves not only to retain members who 
have already shown sufficient interest to 
join the association, but it is also a potent 
factor in interesting non-members to the 
point where they will consider member- 
ship important and necessary. A bulletin 
or news letter left casually in a library 
where non-members may see it will serve 
much better as an urge to membership 
than the work of the best membership 
committee or the endless prodding of the 
librarian or some other member of the 
staff. 


Finances Neep More Stupy 


The matter of income for the opera- 
tion of a state library association has not 
received as much attention as the ques- 
tion deserves. It must be remembered 
that most state library associations are 
rather young in years and began on a 
very modest scale. The complexity of 
present-day organization with increasingly 
elaborate and costly programs at meetings 
makes the question of financial support a 
very serious one. The depression years 
have brought us sharply to a realization 
of this fact. Income depends primarily, 
of course, on membership. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the membership of the 
organization be maintained or increased 
to the point where sufficient income is 
realized to take care of operating ex- 
penses. Cost of operation varies largely 
in the individual states, depending natur- 
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ally upon the plan of the organization, 
whether or not sizable sums are spent on 
the annual meeting, and whether paid 
projects are under way within the asso- 
ciation. Normally, the chief expenditures 
of an association occur at the time of 
meetings. 

Another real source of income other 
than from dues is that derived from the 
sale of exhibit space at meetings. It 
would appear that this matter needs con- 
siderable study, judging from recent re- 
ports. It has been found that some state 
associations have not been in the habit of 
renting exhibit space, merely inviting ex- 
hibitors to set up their displays without 
charge. Some associations have been 
charging a very slight fee while others 
have worked out a plan whereby the space 
is rented at a commensurate fee. 

The income derived from the sale of 
exhibit space is allocated in various ways. 
In some cases, it is simply added to the 
general fund. New Jersey assigns one- 
half of the income from the sale of ex- 
hibit space to its scholarship fund and has, 
over a period of years, built up a very 
sizable fund. 


AFFILIATION OF SECTIONS 


The matter of the affiliation of sec- 
tions with the parent organization is be- 
coming increasingly common. Within the 
past year, the New Jersey Library Asso- 
ciation has admitted the trustees group 
as a section and, also, the county librarians 
group. The by-laws were ammended to 
include a provision for the acquisition of 
sections. It would appear advisable not 
to assess a section for dues payable to the 
parent organization, since it is generally 
assumed that all members of a section 
are, first, members of the parent organi- 
zation. Sections have no authority to 
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incur expenses on behalf of the parent 
organization nor to commit the parent 
organization to any policy or plan. Provi- 
sion is made for their meetings at the time 
of the annual convention. 


New Forms or Discussion 


Much interest has been shown recently 
both in the American Library Association 
and in state groups as regards the manner 
in which papers and programs are pre- 
sented at meetings. This question is too 
extensive for the confines of this paper, 
and only a few comments must suffice. 
Certainly, we have, for the most part, 
discarded the ancient procedure of a li- ~ 
brarian reading a dry paper in a low voice 
in a large room with no ventilation. 
Amplifiers are now the rule rather than 
the exception. This improvement has 
added more than any one thing in recent 
years to the enjoyment and stimulation 
of library meetings. Adult education 
groups have introduced us to a new 
method, namely, the panel discussion. In 
general, where this has been applied to 
the discussion of library topics, the results 
have been satisfactory. It is essential, 
however, that those taking part in the 
discussion from the platform be speakers 
of some ability with voices of fair carry- 
ing power. It is necessary also that some 
rehearsing be done in advance of the meet- 
ing. While spontaneity of discussion is 
desirable, it is almost too much to hope 
for. 

Another plan used with very good re- 
sults is that of arranging a dialog be- 
tween two individuals on the platform, 
either voicing diverse opinions in the form 
of a debate or presenting complementary 
opinions and progressively developing the 
topic in question. Still another form of 
presentation of material is the symposium 
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where a number of speakers present vari- 
ous aspects of a general theme, each as- 
signed a brief time to develop his indi- 
vidual topic. This plan has the advantage 
of giving participants in the discussion 
time to think out their ideas in advance 
with the result that the ideas presented 
are of more value and of greater interest. 

All three of these modern forms of dis- 
cussion are well adapted for use at state 
association meetings. The symposium 
seems, however, to have advantages over 
the other two. Without a doubt, it has 
very distinct advantages over the older 
plan where one individual reads a paper 
a half hour or more in length. Interest 
in a meeting is increased when several 
well known individuals take part in a 
program, and the strain on the listener is 
considerably lessened. It is much easier 
and much less tiring to listen to a half 
dozen persons speak for ten minutes each 
than to pay strict attention to a lecturer 
who reads for an hour. 


To SUMMARIZE 


State association presidents do not spend 
sufficient time on association business. 
Their duties are to interpret library work 
to the citizens of the state and to inter- 
pret the policies of the association to li- 
brarians. Contacts should be established 
with all groups, library, civic, and social. 
A president should have some acquaint- 
ance with politics. Library business is 
conducted by an executive board which 
should consist of representative librarians 
from the various library groups within 
the state. A plan or theme for the year 
should be announced, if possible, at the 
beginning of the president’s term. Com- 
mittees are the mainstay of the state or- 
ganization. The various projects under 
way are furthered through committee 
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work. A standing committee on commit- 
tees should keep closely in touch with 
committee work within the association. 
A code for committees is needed. A bul- 
letin or news letter published at regular 
intervals keeps association business before 
the members and is one of the best ad- 
vertisements for the securing of new mem- 
bers. 

Income for the operation of the associa- 
tion is generally derived from membership 
fees, though the sale of exhibit space at 
meetings can be made into a very definite 
source of income. Expenses vary in ac- 
cordance with the length and elaborate- 
ness of meetings and whether paid projects 
are under way. Sections composed of 
different library groups may affiliate with 
the parent organization under a more or 
less flexible arrangement. It is assumed 
that all members of the sections are mem- 
bers of the state association. 

The new forms of discussion, namely, 
panel, symposium, and dialog, are all 
well adapted for use at state meetings. 
Amplifiers in meeting rooms have added 
more than any one thing in recent years 
to the enjoyment and stimulation of pro- 
grams. 

FIV 


“Regional or District Libraries” 


Strate leaders will welcome the new 
edition of Regional or District Libraries, 
by Julia Wright Merrill, secretary of the 
A. L. A. Library Extension Board, just 
issued. Revised and considerably en- 
larged, it includes recent developments in 
regional service, a discussion of questions 
of policy, a list of references, maps, and 
laws. Mimeographed, 75 cents. Address 
orders to the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago. 
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Book Week Reaches Its 20th 


Anniversary 
By FREDERIC G. MELCHER 


/ \ T BOOK WEEK Headquarters, 


where Marie Jessup has been in active 
charge for three months, evidence is ac- 
cumulating that the twentieth annual 
observance, November 13 to 19, will be 
more widely effective in the cause of chil- 
dren’s reading than ever before. Demands 
for the manual and for the poster are 
flooding in, and magazines and newspapers 
of national influence promise increased 
space to the campaign. 

Librarians who take up the question of 
Book Week publicity with local newspa- 
pers will find them readily interested. 
Activities which appeal to children and 
parents and affect the cultural life of the 
community are good “copy,” and if the 
library takes the initiative in organizing 
a community-wide celebration, it is cer- 
tain that the attention to the week in 
national mediums, magazines, radio, and 
newspapers, will give the background 
needed to make the local observance effec- 
tive. In several states the governors are 
giving official sponsorship to the week. A 
rearoused interest in the reading of chil- 
dren, such as this Book Week observance 
can produce, should help to assure more 
funds for collections in public libraries and, 
in the schools, more adequate school ap- 
propriations. 

The Book Week manual, appropriately 
titled Accent on Youth, suggests a hundred 
ways in which the observance may be built 
up and this year’s slogan, “New Books— 
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New Worlds,” provides a most satisfac- 
tory theme for exhibits, addresses, and dis- 
cussions. The committee, as usual, lays 
down no set program but desires that each 
community use the occasion to its own best 
advantage. This adaptability of program 
and the continued urgency of the book 
needs of most communities have given 
Children’s Book Week its long life and 
lasting usefulness. 

To the support of the campaign every 
publisher of children’s books makes a con- 
tribution. They ask no favors for their 
own books in consequence but promote 
these by advertising, by catalogs, and also 
by encouraging the public appearance of 
authors and artists. The fund thus col- 
lected permits the retaining of an office 
director for the work, a consulting expert 
on publicity, a fee for the artist designing 
the poster (the very best has been sought), 
and the expense of providing and making a 
manual of observances. The office of the 
R. R. Bowker Company provides the 
quarters this year for the work. The cost 
of printing and mailing the posters is paid 
by those who can use them. 

The poster this year has been designed 
by Joseph Binder and is thought by all to 
be one of the finest that Book Week has 
ever had. Its size is 17 by 22. A copy, or 
copies, will be mailed unfolded in a roll 
for 25 cents each. The same design on 
stamps, in full color, 20 sheets of 60, is 
available, postpaid $1, these to be used on 
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letterheads, announcements, tickets, etc. ; 
or in postcard size, also in full color, $3 a 
thousand, for invitations, book lists, etc. ; 
or again as bookmarks at $1.50 per thou- 
sand, especially suitable as advance pub- 
licity in libraries. Orders can be sent to 
Book Week Headquarters, 62 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. The manual, 
Accent on Youth, is of course gratis. 

The extent of the codperation now 
assured from magazines, broadcasts, etc., 
this year is especially pleasing. It 
seems to reflect a renewal or continuance 
of public interest in the book needs of 
children. 

Often in past years it has been borne 
in on the sponsors of Children’s Book 
Week from the reports received that those 
observances are most successful which have 
been given action and drama—speeches, 
contests, exhibits, and local color. In the 
manual this year, Miss Jessup has em- 
phasized this point and from the vast files 
of past years has drawn scores of sugges- 
tions which ought to be of practical use 
to librarians, of shows, parties, parades, 
author appearances, plays, puppets, de- 
bates, book circuses, and costume parties. 
Each suggested project has been keyed to 
indicate its possible usefulness in library, 
school bookshop, or department store, or 
for all. There is a list of plays about 
books and plays from books. 

Another reference list of value is that of 
children’s authors who might be available, 
printed in the Publishers’ Weekly of 
September 3. Librarians will have in 
mind local authors who can be drawn into 
service, and the appearance of librarians 
themselves at school assemblies, P.T.A. 
meetings, and women’s clubs will do much 
to cement permanent relationships. 

Book Week was started as a crusade by 
Franklin Mathiews, of the boy scouts. 
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When its basis of codperation was broad- 
ened, it still retained the crusading spirit, 
to make good books more widely available 
in library, school, and home and to encour- 
age the production of more worth while 
books by increasing the demand for them. 
The crusading spirit still gives Book Week 
its vitality. Books for children are still 
too meagerly available. Public library 
collections are thumb worn and short of 
funds for fresh supplies; school libraries 
are inadequate and the average is far be- 
hind the best public libraries; parents still 
need guidance in selecting books for the 
home, for the supply of good editions and 
inspired new books has risen but always 
falls short of our hopes. 

I believe that Book Week has always 
taken the long view, that we have wrought 
with patience and with the interest of the 
boys and girls always in mind. If the 
results of these twenty years have not ade- 
quately met the needs, at least we have 
held up the guidon and many have marched 
in the cause and some territory has been 
conquered. 

No one can say what the next twenty 
years will bring forth. In the past twenty, 
reading has met the competition of radio 
added to movies and yet has shown itself 
as essential and influential as ever. Today 
we say to ourselves and to the boys and 
girls that these are changing times. In- 
deed they are, and, in changing times, any 
instrument which can gather up the past, 
can interpret the present, and indicate the 
future, is of indispensable usefulness. If 
at the same time that instrument can pre- 
sent any or all of these to the individual 
reader, as he or she is reading and waiting 
for the word, it has a pressing importance 
today which cannot be overlooked and a 
new generation of librarians must serve 
its cause with patience but with confidence. 
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SAPoee 
P.N.L.A. Acts on A.L.A. 


Reorganization 


HE report of its special Committee 
on A. L. A. Reorganization was made to 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
at its meeting September 1, at Glacier Na- 
tional Park, John S. Richards, president 
of the P. N. L. A. in 1937-38, informs 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 


The committee’s recommendations were: 


1. That regional groups form chapters of 
the American Library Association 

2. That each regional group elect its own 
representatives on the governing body of 
A. L. A.—the Executive Board 

3. That representation on this governing 
board be proportional according to A. L. A. 
membership in each regional group, and that 
the representation be two for each 500 mem- 
bers or fraction thereof; of the representa- 
tion from each regional group one shall be 
the president of the regional association and 
at least one-half shall be non-administrators 

4. That the Council and Executive Board 
as now composed be changed, as follows: 


An Executive Board to consist of: 


a. Executive Committee 16 
b. Regional representatives 72 
c. A representative from each com- 
mittee and board 36 
d. A representative from each A. L. A. 
section 12 
Total 136 


An Executive Committee of the Executive 
Board to consist of : 


a. Officers 6 
b. Members-at-large 10 
16 


Members-at-large to be elected by the As- 
sociation at large—one from each of the 


following types of libraries and positions: 
college libraries; university libraries; pub- 
lic libraries in cities with population over 
100,000; public libraries in cities with popu- 
lation below 100,000; special libraries; 
school libraries and children’s libraries; 
county, state, or provincial libraries; library 
schools; and two from non-administrative 
positions 

5. That any action taken by the Executive 
Committee and/or the Executive Board in 
their meetings must be incorporated in their 
minutes, to which any member of the Asso- 
ciation shall have access 

6. That any member of A. L. A. may be 
heard before the Executive Board 

7. That the general membership be given 
an opportunity to vote on broad questions of 
policy 

8. That any question before the Executive 
Board and Committee which receives a dis- 
senting vote of one-third of those voting in 
both bodies must be referred to the whole 
membership for approval, if a majority of 
those dissenting so desires. The recom- 
mendations of any two of the regional asso- 
ciations shall make it mandatory on the 
Executive Board to refer the matter to the 
membership for approval 

9. That the method of voting by the mem- 
bership be as follows: Each library to have 
one vote for the first ten members, one for 
the next fifteen, and one for each succeeding 
fifty or fraction thereof. If the representa- 
tive, or representatives, of the library are 
to attend the A. L. A., then the convention 
votes must be cast there; if not, they must 
be sent in some time before the convention 
opens. (This time to be specified) 

10. That the dues be scaled to salaries 
received 


Upon receiving the report, the 
P. N. L. A. unanimously adopted the fol- 
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lowing resolution, approving the report as 
to principle and instructing the committee 
to submit a final draft to the entire mem- 
bership of the P. N. L. A. for approval or 
rejection: 


The Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion, assembled at its twenty-ninth confer- 
ence, has received, and carefully considered, 
the report of the committee appointed by the 
President and Executive at the suggestion 
of the American Library Association, re- 
questing recommendations whereby the use- 
fulness of the American Library Association 
may be increased, its efficiency strengthened, 
and its constitution and organization made 
more representative of the general member- 
ship. 

This Association, while recognizing the 
splendid work done in and for the library 
movement by the A. L. A., is strongly of the 
opinion that fundamental revision of its 
organic structure is overdue. It points to 
the known fact that in recent years an in- 
creasing dissatisfaction has made itself evi- 
dent throughout the membership. It be- 
lieves that the necessary revision should no 
longer be postponed, and that action to 
that end should at once be taken. 

The P.N.L.A. believes that the American 
Library Association should, as a matter of 
right, give representation in its governing 
bodies to the various geographical areas in 
which it operates, and that this representa- 
tion should be proportioned to its member- 
ship in the areas concerned. Since its or- 
ganization, all elected positions have been 
chosen by the membership at large, with the 
result that the more populous centers too 
largely control the choices made, leaving 
without representation whole regions of 
important territory. To remedy this, we 
advocate the adoption of the principle of 
representation in the A. L. A. Council by 
membership in clearly defined and separate 
geographical areas, and we request the 
A. L. A. to proceed at once to the division 
of its territory into suitable regions or 
districts, each of which shall elect or appoint 
its own member, or members, to the Council, 
on the basis of equitable units of representa- 
tion. 

The 


P.N.L.A. 


also believes that the 
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A. L. A.’s present organization is discrimina- 
tory and undemocratic, in that the various 
categories of library workers are not directly 
represented in the A. L. A. Executive Board, 
of which, and of the A. L. A. Council, ad- 
ministrative librarians of the larger libraries 
have from the beginning been in complete 
control. We advocate special and specific 
representation of the smaller libraries, and 
of special types of libraries, and of the large 
section of young librarians in the A. L. A. 
membership working in non-administrative 
positions. 

The Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion sets forth these principles as those that 
should be embodied in reorganizing the con- 
stitutional structure of the American Library 
Association, and that should control the 
methods by which such reorganization should 
be achieved. 

The Association tenders its appreciation 
and thanks to the committee for its work. 
It accepts its report as an interesting and 
valuable contribution to the solution of the 
problem of reorganizing the American Li- 
brary Association along lines more demo- 
cratic, more representative, more responsive 
to the interests of its membership, and more 
in harmony with the constitutions of other 
professional organizations. 

The Association requests and authorizes 
the committee to continue its work, taking 
into consideration the various viewpoints 
and suggestions set forth in the discussion 
today, and of such representations as may be 
made in the immediate future. It authorizes 
the President and Executive to enlarge the 
committee, should that be deemed advisable, 
and to make a further report as soon as 
possible. 

This final report shall be transmitted to 
the entire membership of the Association for 
a mail vote. The voting shall be upon three 
questions : 

1. Are you in favor of the reorganization 
of the constitutional structure of the 
A. L. A.? (Those in attendance at the 
Glacier meeting voted unanimously in favor 
of reorganization. ) 

2. Are you in favor of the general prin- 
ciples set forth in the report by which this 
reorganization shall be effected? 

(Continued on page 733) 
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A Sound Mind 


By RALPH R. SHAW 


OME years ago, Professor Ortega y 
Gasset pointed to the need for substitution 
of living by thought processes for life 
governed by cliché and dogma. Librari- 
ans, among others, were quick to acclaim 
his Revolt of the Masses and to adopt in 
theory the principles presented therein. 
It appears, however, that we have merely 
substituted one set of slogans for another, 
and that there has been no great decrease 
in the incidence of mass-mindedness. 

Among librarians, mass-mindedness is 
clearly in evidence in our consideration, 
discussion, and treatment of fiction. In 
this field, the substitution of statistical 
sophistry, dogmatic assertions, slogans, and 
epithets for thoughtful subjective or ob- 
jective analysis is well nigh universal. 

It is not possible to cover this subject 
fully here. Some of its phases, particu- 
larly statistical sophistry, were treated at 
the last Midwinter meeting of the Associa- 
tion. The report on “Trends in the Use 
of Public Libraries as Indicated by Circu- 
lation Statistics,” presented an objective 
approach to circulation work from the 
quantitative point of view. This discus- 
sion offers a subjective approach to a few 
of the qualitative aspects of the same prob- 
lem, presenting no claims for scientific 
accuracy. The validity of the analysis is 
no greater than that of the limited proces- 
ses of reasoning here exposed. 

Having thus qualified what is to come, 


— Library Journal 63:144-47, February ts, 
1938. 


let us proceed to examine a few fairly 
typical examples of dogma, slogan, and 
epithet as applied by librarians to fiction 
circulation. 

One common statement of dogma is, 
“Our non-fiction collections have been 
kept more nearly up to the standards of 
efficiency expected of an educational in- 
stitution. ...”” When subjected to the cold 
scrutiny of reason, this dogmatic assertion 
seems little short of phenomenal in its 
lack of substance. 

For one thing, what are the standards 
of efficiency to which it refers? Since 
there are no demonstrable qualitative 
standards of efficiency of a non-fiction 
collection, this must be nothing more than 
a simple personal opinion blown up by 
rhetoric to the proportions of a pronounce- 
ment. If on the other hand, it refers to 
quantitative standards, then its truth is 
not only not demonstrable, but the opposite 
is actually indicated by statistical analysis. 

A second question that might be asked 
is, “Who is it that expects these rhetorical 
standards of efficiency?” Third, what is 
meant in this statement by the term, “edu- 
cational institution?” Does it refer to 
primary or secondary schools? Does it 
suggest a university or research library? 
Does it infer a correspondence school? Or 
does it actually mean a public library? 
The educational functions and techniques 
of the public library differ radically from 
those of other educational institutions. 
The library educates informally by bring- 
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ing together readers and books. The 
fundamental statement of George Berke- 
ley’s philosophy, esse est percipi (to be 
is to be perceived) applies with full force 
to our library educational processes. It 
means that a book on the shelf that is not 
perceived and is not used does not exist 
insofar as its effectiveness in the library’s 
educational program is concerned. There 
are no laws that require anyone to expose 
himself to education at the public li- 
brary ; nor do we offer degrees or diplomas. 
Aside from the limited table d’héte of- 
fered at a few libraries by readers’ advisory 
service, our educational fare is strictly 
alacarte. Therein lies the strength and 
value as well as the weaknesses of the 
unique contribution which public libraries 
are able to offer in our composite educa- 
tional system. 


Booxs Negep To Fit CLigNnre.Le 


If there is one thing upon which our 
authorities on book selection agree, it is 
that a library to be effective must fit its 
collection to its purposes and to its clien- 
tele. The provision by a public library of 
non-fiction as such, without consideration 
of the requirements, tastes, and educational 
levels of its actual and potential patrons, 
cannot by dogmatic assertion be made an 
educational end in itself. Mere possession 
of books may be the measure of a scholarly 
library but it provides a very limited in- 
dex to the value of a public library. 

Another connotation of this emphasis 
on the value of non-fiction is that non- 
fiction is automatically socially and edu- 
cationally important while fiction is uni- 
versally or almost invariably worthless. 
This seems ridiculous in the light of the 
materials that go into making up our non- 
fiction collection. Think, for example, of 
the books on numerology and palmistry 
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that are included in the non-fiction collec- 
tion along with the stuffy and dishonest 
biographies of unimportant people, that 
creep into almost any library, and many 
other types of material. Then, too, many 
libraries consider their foreign language 
literature non-fiction. Does this mean 
that a novel in any foreign language is of 
greater educational value than one in 
English, particularly if it is available both 
in the fiction collection in English and in 
the foreign language collection in half a 
dozen languages? Some libraries count 
all their periodical circulation as non- 
fiction. In that case, does not it appear 
a bit thick to apply this meaningless yard- 
stick of social and educational value to 
make the Saturday Evening Post of greater 
worth than a novel reprinted from it? 
All this confusion arises through unthink- 
ing conversion of a useful tool, the classi- 
fication of books, into an end. The barrier 
between fiction and non-fiction is a library 
barrier—all the reader wants is a good 
book, whether it be for recreation, inspira- 
tion, information, or subject knowledge. 
It would be interesting to see who would 
read what if we left the Dewey Decimal 
number off books and shelved them all in 
one alphabetical array, leaving grouping of 
subject matter to alphabetical and classi- 
fied catalogs, where, in the final analysis, 
it must be done anyway. 


PrerFrectLy Goop PLACE IN 800’s 


On the other hand, it might relieve the 
patron’s distrust and ignorance of our 
mysterious symbols if we classified all 
fiction in the 800’s and shelved it with the 
rest of the classified collection, as is done 
in a number of large scholarly libraries. 
After all, we are merely, by library con- 
vention, substituting the letter “F” or 
assuming the substitution of the letter 








——— 
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“F” for a certain portion of literature 
for which there is a perfectly good place 
in the 800’s, just as we frequently use the 
letter “B” instead of the 920 series. 


A Wwety Misusep SLocAN 


But enough of dogma for the time being. 
Let us take up a slogan. One slogan that 
has been widely used and misused in our 
field is that we are missionaries, that we 
have missionary spirit or that we have a 
mission in the sense of spreading the gospel 
of books. This slogan has been used to 
explain and perpetuate low salaries, long 
hours, physical hardships, and discrimina- 
tion against fiction in favor of non-fiction 
circulation, among many other things. 

Webster defines a missionary, in the 
broadest sense, as one sent on a mission. 
The questions raised immediately when 
considering ourselves as missionaries are: 
(1) sent by whom? and (2) on what 
mission? The answer to the first ques- 
tion must be ourselves. The librarian 
selects his mission and sends himself on it. 
If he does not, then his board does, prob- 
ably with his aid. In either case, claim- 
ing a mission does not set up universally 
applicable standards. With respect to the 
second question, the mission referred to, 
in the field under consideration, appears 
to be the circulation of good books— 
which it is inferred by those claiming mis- 
sions refers exclusively to the circulation 
of non-fiction. This is an atavistic rem- 
nant of the days when religious missions 
concentrated solely upon evangelism. Ex- 
amination of any of the good recent books 
on religious missions, such as Rethinking 
Missions, or Mary Isham’s Glorious Ven- 
ture, shows that this narrow conception 
of the function of missions has been re- 
placed by one that includes not only in- 
dividual salvation but also education, care 


in illness, and philanthropic work, as well 
as other phases. They point out, in 
various ways, that the main contribution 
of missions has not been in individual sal- 
vation or in devising new social programs, 
but in forming the men and women who do 
the devising. In view of the great strides 
made in religious missionary work, it 
seems that we should do well to be mis- 
sionaries, if we work at being well rounded 
missionaries rather than _ self-appointed 
apostles of the idol non-fiction. 


An Errective Gumwe To 
Non-FicrTion 


But assuming that circulation of non- 
fiction is to be the mission on which 
these missionaries have sent themselves, 
then these evangelists of the heterogene- 
ous mass of good and evil that goes to 
make up the non-fiction collection are not 
even doing this job effectively by limiting 
their collections to non-fiction. Miss 
Helen Haines has pointed out that fiction 
is one of our most effective guides to 
non-fiction, and her opinion has been veri- 
fied by statistical analysis. It might be 
added as practical proof of Miss Haines’ 
philosophy and of the correctness of the 
indications of the quantitative statistical 
analysis, that fairly liberal provision of 
fiction last year at one public library re- 
sulted in a gain of 12 per cent in the 
fiction circulation while the non-fiction 
circulation increased 28 per cent. This 
indicates that the only way to do any 
part of a library’s work effectively is to 
consider the objectives of the library as 
a whole and to keep a balance between 
the various parts of its work. It appears 
that reading a good volume of fiction can 
and does lead to reading of non-fiction. 
References to books in Morley’s Haunted 
Bookshop and in Parnassus on Wheels, 
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for example, lead many to good literature 
which happens to be in the part of the 
collection to which we assign classification 
numbers, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Haunted Bookshop and Parnassus on 
Wheels are frequently shelved in the fic- 
tion department. 

With consideration of a fairly typical 
epithet, the cycle will be closed. Epithet, 
psychologically speaking, is closely related 
to ignorance. It is easy to apostrophize 
that which we do not know, as is borne 
out by literature ranging from Edgar 
Guest to sound and solid psychological 
treatises. Fiction is a relatively new 
literary form. It is more difficult to 
evaluate than an atlas. We therefore 
wave it with such epithets as 
“escape literature,” “ephemeral,” or as 
the “playground service.” These generali- 
zations applied to all fiction, which is 
infinite in its varieties and qualities, are 
about as high in the scale of reason as 
was the assumption in the day of the 
torch and the ducking stool that all women 
were potential witches. 


aside 


A Form or MentTAt Hyclene 


this last epithet from 
another point of view, however, it might 
become a source of credit to libraries if 
we actually did provide “playground serv- 
ice.” If provision of fiction, and other 
literature as well, were entirely play- 
ground service, which it is not, it might 
amply justify the existence and expendi- 
tures of our public libraries. Look at 
the Municipal Year Book. In it you 
will discover that our cities almost in- 
variably spend more money for their physi- 
cal recreation services than they are 
spending on their public libraries. It 
does not seem necessary to attempt to 
justify our expenditures for parks, play- 


Considering 
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grounds, bathing beaches, community 
recreation centers, and the like. They 
are accepted as essential for the preserva- 
tion of the physical well being of our 
people living under urban conditions, 
Since we recognize the need for physical 
recreation for the abnormel 
physical conditions arising from our urban 
civilization, why should not mental recrea- 
tion be equally advisable for relieving the 
complex mental strains of modern emo- 
tionally unsettled minds? Psychiatrists 
have pointed out the need for more 
wholesome mental environment if the 
great increase in the population of our 
institutions for the mentally ill, which, 
by the way, has more than doubled during 
the last twenty-five years, is to be stopped. 
Dr. Gerald B. Webb, in “The Prescrip- 
tion of Literature,’”” 
of recreational 


relieving 


emphasizes the value 
reading in creating a 
wholesome mental atmosphere. He says 
also, “The mind, like the body, will 
thrive best on a mixed diet.” Our circu- 
lation of recreational reading might well 
be considered a form of mental hygiene 
in the relaxation it offers to minds harassed 
by the exigencies of modern life. We 
have progressed considerably in our treat- 
ment and consideration of physical ail- 
ments: there is almost no disease of the 
physical structure that may not be dis- 
cussed freely at the present time. With 
regard to mental ailments, we are still 
back in a period comparable to that when 
a leg was a limb. We sympathize with 
a man who must undergo an appendectomy 
but jest about the one who is neurotic. 
Doctors do not make such a division. 
They realize that the person who thinks 
he is ill is just as ill as the one who has 
an obvious organic ailment, and treat him 


2 Association of American Physicians, Transactions 
14:13+, 1930. 
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accordingly. They know that neuroses 
lead to blindness and to crippling, and 
strive to create a more healthy mental 
environment to prevent complex mental 
ills. If fiction can help to relieve mental 
strains, to clear minds from the worries 
of everyday life so as to help to preserve 
useful citizens to society, I for one should 
not be ashamed of a well selected repre- 
sentative collection. 

Even if fiction, and non-fiction as well, 
were purely recreational, there would be 
ample justification for supplying it. How- 
ever, fiction is far more than that. The 
fiction technique dominates the world of 
literature. ‘There are very few subjects 
that have not been portrayed in fiction. 
Reading good novels teaches us informally 
about our fellow creatures, about social 
conditions in our own and other lands, 
and, in general, offers in readily acceptable 
and assimilable form, a great wealth of 
educational material that many would 
never otherwise encounter. 

In closing, it might be well to state 
that this consideration of the fiction prob- 
lem is not intended to indicate that our 
non-fiction collection should be neglected 
for the benefit of the fiction collection. 
It does intend to point out that librarians 
have a double standard; one for fiction 
and another for non-fiction. We accept 
almost anything in the field of non-fiction, 
while we condemn out of hand every- 
thing to which we, purely by library con- 
vention, apply or imply the letter “F.” 
The terms fiction or non-fiction have no 
merit per se. There is classic fiction and 
worthless non-fiction as well as worthless 
fiction and stimulating non-fiction. Ap- 
plication of the same criteria of selection 
to both fiction and non-fiction would over- 
come our present tendency to what might 
be termed “non-fictionitis.” 
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It might then become possible to weigh 
and provide all classes of literature in 
such a manner as to provide maximum 
service and usefulness of the public library 
to its patrons. 

Our public library service has great 
potentialities; but we will not grow in 
usefulness by mass-minded selection of one 
or two of our possible functions for em- 
phasis, disregarding and calumniating all 
others. Rather, let us strive to render 
the highest type of reasoned, well rounded, 
educational, inspirational, and recreational 
service of which library service is capable. 


FINI, 


Second Library Poster Contest 


N ovemser 30 is the new closing date 
for the second Library Poster Contest, 
sponsored by the H. W. Wilson Company 
and the A. L. A. Junior Members Round 
Table. The prize-winning posters will 
be published on or about January 1, 1939. 
According to the rules: 


Posters must be exactly 20 by 14 inches; 
may be in four or less colors; and should be 
mailed to Library Poster Contest, H. W. 


Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City. 

The H. W. Wilson Company will pay the 
following cash prizes for. the best posters: 
first prize, $25; second prize, $20; third 
prize, $15; fourth prize, $10; and four addi- 
tional prizes of $5 each. 


aa | 


Midwinter Meeting 


Tue Drake Hotel, on North Michi- 
gan Avenue at Walton Place, will be the 
headquarters for the A. L. A. Midwinter 
conference December 27 to 30 inclusive. 
Information about rates at the Drake and 
other hotels will appear in the December 
Bulletin. 
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Children’s Book Week 


New Books—New Worlds” is the 
theme of Children’s Book Week to be 
observed this year November 13 to 19. 

Frederic G. Melcher, in an article else- 
where in this Bulletin, points out some 
of the special features planned by Chil- 
dren’s Book Week Headquarters. 

New A. L. A. publications which may 
be helpful in connection with Book Week 
activities include: Recent Children’s 
Books, Newbery and Caldecott Awards, 
and Children’s Bookshelves. For further 
details about these publications, turn to 
the ad on the back cover. 











How 1938 Committees Were 
Formed 


Asitiry, new blood, and conscience 
are qualities for which the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Committee 
searches anew each year. 


Appointments 
The techniques 
of the committee for 1938-39 follow: 


Letters were sent in October and De- 
cember, 1937, to 200 librarians, widely dis- 
tributed and engaged in widely divergent 
types of library activities, resulting in the 
recommendation of 402 librarians whose 
training, experience, or capacities qualified 
them for service on some one or another of 
the A. L. A. committees. Very few persons 
suggested were already serving on commit- 
tees. 

In 145 recommendations, no appropriate 
committee was mentioned definitely. In 
these cases, each name was passed on to the 
president of the library association of the 
state where the candidate resided, with a 
suggestion that the talents of the given li- 
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brarian be utilized in state library association 
activities. 

Approximately 5 per cent of those recom- 
mended were not A. L. A. members and so 
were not considered for committee service, 

A list of all names recommended for serv- 
ice next year on a given committee was 
sent to the chairman of that committee. He 
was asked to indicate those librarians on the 
list who would best fit into the present com- 
mittee’s structure. Each chairman of a com- 
mittee or board was also consulted either by 
mail or in person about other desirable mem- 
bers for 1938-39. 

Of the definite suggestions from all this 
correspondence, 102 people were eventually 
appointed to A. L. A. committees and 4 to 
A. L. A. boards. The names of 11 others 
were given to persons within and without 
the profession concerned with publicity for 
libraries. 

Careful analysis of the needs of many com- 
mittees were received from members of the 
A. L. A. Headquarters staff. Every effort 
was made to limit service to one committee 
or board per individual A. L. A. member. 
In 74 instances, however, this was not possi- 
ble without disturbing radically the progress 
of constructive committee work well under 
way. Committee service was further dis- 
tributed by the fact that reappointment is 
not customary at the end of five years of 
service on a committee. 


Mitton JAMES FERGUSON 
Marcery C. QUIGLEY 


New A. L. A. Chairmen 


Accerrances have been received 
from the following committee and board 
chairmen, to serve during 1938-39: 

Adult Education Board, Ernestine Rose; 


A. L. A. Activities, Charles H. Brown; 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision, Rudolph H. 
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Gjelsness; Annuities and Pensions, Harold 
F. Brigham; Awards, Jury on, Franklin F. 
Hopper; Bibliography, Errett W. McDiar- 
mid, Jr.; Blind, Work with, Mrs. Carol 
I. Alderson; Bookbinding, Louis N. Feipel; 
Cataloging and Classification, Arnold H. 
Trotier; Board on Library Service to Chil- 
dren and Young People, Nora Beust. 

Code of Ethics, Flora B. Ludington; Co- 
operative Cataloging, John R. Russell; 
Editorial, John Adams Lowe; Federal Rela- 
tions, Carleton B. Joeckel; Fellowships and 
Scholarships, Francis L. D. Goodrich; Fire 
Insurance, Russell J. Schunk; Foreign Born, 
Work with, Esther Johnston; Friends of Li- 
braries, L. Elsa Loeber; Hospital Libraries, 
Anne Farrington; Institution Libraries, F. 
John Rowan; International Relations, J. 
Periam Danton; Latin America, Library 
Coéperation with, Arthur E. Gropp; Legis- 
lation, Oscar C. Orman; Library Adminis- 
tration, William J. Hamilton; Library 
Architecture and Building Planning, John 
Adams Lowe; Library Extension Board, 
Louis R. Wilson; Library Radio Broad- 
casting, Mrs. Faith Holmes Hyers; Library 
Revenues, G. Flint Purdy; Library Termi- 
nology, Susan Grey Akers; Membership, 
Winifred Ver Nooy; N.E.A. and A. L. A., 
Martha Manier Parks; National Library 
Planning, Malcolm G. Wyer. 

Oberly Memorial Fund, Cora L. Feld- 
kamp; Parent Education, Elizabeth M. 
Smith; Periodicals, Charles H. Brown; 
Photographic Reproduction of Library Ma- 
terials, Robert C. Binkley; Program for the 
A. L. A., Carl Vitz; Public Documents, 
Thomas P. Fleming; Publicity, Ruth E. 
Hammond; Publishers, Relations with, 
Luther L. Dickerson; Reprints and Inex- 
pensive Editions, Julian A. Sohon; Subscrip- 
tion Books, Dorothy M. Black; Union List 
of Serials, Donald B. Gilchrist; Visual 
Methods, Mary U. Rothrock. 


Suggestions Are Invited 


Tue A. L. A. Nominating Commit- 
tee, appointed to submit a list of candidates 
to be voted on for offices to be filled in 
1939, invites suggestions from members of 
the Association. General suggestions re- 
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lating to the policy of nominations or the 
names of individuals proposed for office 
will be welcomed and should be sent to the 
chairman by November 1. 

The officers whose terms expire are: 


First vice president (president-elect), 
Ralph Munn; second vice president, Sarah 
B. Askew; treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon; 
members of the Executive Board, Mabel R. 
Gillis and Margery C. Quigley; members of 
the Council, Louis J. Bailey, Mrs. Mary 
Duncan Carter, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, M. 
Louise Hunt, and Althea H. Warren. 


Tommiz Dora BARKER 

L. Exrsa Logesper 

Cuar.es E. Rusu 

Nett Avery UNGER 
Matcoitm G. Wyerr, Chairman 
Denver (Colo.) Public Library 


From Miss Mann 


Marcaret Mann, associate profes- 
sor emeritus of library science, University 
of Michigan, ina recent letter to Secretary 
Milam, writes: 


May I express through you as secre- 
tary of the A. L. A. my sincere appreciation 
of the citation granted to me by the A. L. A. 
Jury of Awards, 1938. 

It is an honor indeed to be the recipient 
of recognition by the Lippincott Award, 
and I am very happy if my work has merited 
such outstanding distinction. 

I feel that I want to share this honorable 
mention with all catalogers, who, as a 
group, are bound together for mutual ac- 
complishment. The sympathy and assist- 
ance of my colleagues have had a large 
part in the little I have accomplished in 
furthering the advancement of our chosen 
field of library science. With my thanks 
to the American Library Association, I 
want to add my gratitude to my pro- 
fessional co-workers who will share with 
me this significant acknowledgment of our 
contributions to the science of cataloging 
and the teaching of that subject. 
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Suggest Trustees on Executive 
Board 
To the Chairman of the Third Activities 


Committee: 


In a “get together” of librarians of 
medium-sized libraries at the institute held 
at the University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School, the subject of reorganization 
of the A. L. A. was brought up and a sug- 
gestion made which seems so pertinent that 
I feel it should be passed on. That is that 
in some way, if not through incorporation 
in the by-laws, it should become a regular 
procedure to see that library trustees have 
direct representation on the A. L. A. Coun- 
cil and on the Executive Board. 

Trustees are the policy makers for li- 
braries and it seems only logical that they be 
represented on the Council and board of the 
Association which aims to outline and pro- 
mote basic policies and standards for the 
highest types of library service. 

The benefits would be mutual, for the 
point of view and enthusiasm of the inter- 
ested non-professional is a needed balance 
wheel to the professional librarian, and the 
direct contact with this outstanding group 
of professional workers would be whole- 
some for the trustee. Furthermore, such 
recognition of the value of the contribution 
of those who are voluntarily doing so much 
to promote the welfare of libraries through- 
out the country might be an incentive to 
more active trustee participation in A. L. A. 
activities. 

A Former MEMBER OF THE A. L. A. 
EXECUTIVE Boarp 


Wilson Reply 


The H. W. Wilson Company has pub- 
lished a detailed reply to the “Preliminary 
Survey of Indexes and Abstracting Serv- 
ices,” by Mrs. Barbara Cowles, which ap- 
peared in the April 1 issue of the Library 
Journal. Mrs. Cowles’ article reported the 
investigation of the A. L. A. Periodicals 
Section’s Committee on Indexes and Ab- 
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stracting Services of which she was chair- 
man. 

The Wilson reply covers the points raised 
regarding the service basis of charge, dupli- 
cation, coverage, and time-lag, and is based 
on information accumulated by the Wilson 
Company over the past forty years. Copies 
of the pamphlet are available on request 
from the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City. 


Codperative Book Buying 
Proposed 


“Could not libraries pool their buying 
through their own purchasing organization 
and thereby receive larger discounts?” is the 
question asked by a Temporary Committee 
on Coéperative Book Buying composed of 
the following members: Nora Bateson, Mrs. 
Phillis Blood, Gerritt E. Fielstra, Jennie 
M. Flexner, Gretchen Garrison, Charles 
Gosnell, Gerald D. McDonald, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Meredith, and Sarah T. Turner. 

According to the tentative figures pre- 
sented to the committee, if 40 libraries, with 
an average book budget of $1000 or more a 
year, would buy from a coéperative purchas- 
ing organization, they could obtain at least 
a 28 per cent discount on their purchases. 
Discounts of 32.5 per cent could be assured 
if as many as 200 libraries with average 
book budgets of $1200 or more a year 
joined. Libraries with much smaller budg- 
ets, however, are invited to share in the plan 
as the committee believes they would be first 
to benefit from the initial discount to be 
offered. 

The committee is working with the Co- 
operative Book Club in New York on whose 
National Advisory Council four librarians 
now serve: Jennie M. Flexner, Bess Mc- 
Crea, Mary U. Rothrock, and Charles Rush. 

If you are interested in purchasing your 
books through the proposed codéperative, 
write the Temporary Library Committee in 
care of the Codperative Book Club, In- 
corporated, 118 East Twenty-eighth Strect, 
New York City. 
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Baltimore Illustrates Budget 
Plight 


The above photograph scarcely needs the 
caption, “Children’s Books Wear Out,” 
which it carried as frontispiece in the two- 
year report issued recently by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Joseph F. 
Wheeler, librarian. 

“Thousands of worn-out books like these 
are discarded annually,” readers of the re- 
port are told by the small printed slip “tipped 
in” with the frontispiece. “Thousands more, 
just as discreditable, are still borrowed 
daily. A lump purchase of $100,000 for 
children’s books would hardly meet the 
need for young people’s recreational reading 
and their school reference requirements at 
27 branches.” 


Child Study Association 


The Child Study Association of America 
will meet at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
for its fiftieth anniversary conference, No- 
vember 14 and15. A three-day institute will 
follow the conference. For details, address 





Mrs. Hawes Smith, Child Study Associa- 
tion, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 


P.N.L.A. Acts on A.L.A. 
Reorganization 
(Continued from page 724) 


3. Are you in favor of the suggested plan 
of reorganization set forth in the report? 

Upon ascertaining the result of this vote 
and questionnaire, the Executive shall for- 
ward the results to the A. L. A. Executive, 
in time for consideration at the Midwinter 
meeting. 

Margaret J. Clay is chairman of the 
P.N.L.A. Committee on A. L. A. Reorgani- 
zation and its members include Bernard R. 
Berelson, Mabel Zoe Wilson, and Mr. 
Richards. 





The A. L. A. Activities Committee has 
invited all state and regional library associa- 
tions to take part in its study of A. L. A. 
reorganization and will welcome recom- 
mendations which such groups propose. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
Who's Who for Junior Members 


Marcaret ALEXANDER gave her address, 
“Introducing Books to Young Readers,” at 
the meeting of the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table at the Kansas City conference. 
She is young people’s adviser at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 

Epwarp A. CHAPMAN, library consultant 
for the Works Progress Administration in 
Washington, D.C., spoke on “WPA and 
Rural Libraries” before the County and Re- 
gional Libraries Section at Kansas City. 

Leo R. Erzxorn, librarian of the Pater- 
son (N.J.) Free Public Library, and presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Library Association, 
writes the first of a series of articles on 
state library association procedures. Grace 
Hill, Maud Grill, and Roland Mulhauser 
are advisory editors of the series. 

M. M. Harris, another Kansas City 
speaker, is well known to Bulletin readers 
for his contributions to Trustee News. 
“Dig!” in this issue, was one of five talks on 
“Budget Campaigns in the Small Public Li- 
brary,” given before the Publicity Clinic at 
Kansas City. 

Eveanor Hirt is assistant librarian of 
the California State Library. Her article 
is sponsored by the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure which hopes to present classifica- 
tion and pay plans for municipal public 
libraries at the Midwinter Council meeting. 

Paut Horcan, author, and librarian of 
New Mexico Military Institute, at Roswell, 
was another Kansas City speaker. “The 
Library and Box Office Appeal” was pre- 
sented at the meeting of junior college li- 
brarians. 

Freperic G. MetcHer, donor of the 
Newbery and Caldecott Medals, is editor of 
Publishers’ Weekly. His present member- 
ship on the A. L. A. Publicity Committee is 
one of many services on behalf of Association 
affairs. 

RALPH R. SHAW, librarian of the Gary 
(Ind.) Public Library, presented his “A 
Sound Mind—A Plea for Mental Recrea- 
tion” to the members of the Lending Section 
at Kansas City. 
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To State Publicity Chairmen 


Dorothea Hyle, chairman of the Local © 
Publicity Committee for the A. L. A. con- 7 
ference in Kansas City, has compiled a scrap. 
book of publicity given the conference which 
state chairmen in charge of publicity for § 
library meetings are welcome to borrow for 
the cost of transportation. Weight, six 
pounds. Address A. L. A. Publicity Division, 


A. L. A. Awarded Grand Prix 


The American Library Association won 
the Grand Prix and a Silver Medal for li- 
brary participation in the 1937 Paris Expo- 
sition. The Library of Congress received 
Diplomas of Honor for both library and 
phonography exhibits. 


Books for Young Readers 


(Continued from page 690) 

such books as our young people’s collections 
do not afford. Those hungry minds need 
food more than strict censorship and we 
must capitalize opportunities for deeper 
thinking and feeling rather than patting 
ourselves on the back because we know how 
to be harmless in a negative way. In some 
cases, a strict milk diet in reading produces 
mental rickets. 

It is surprising how quickly these thought- 
less, gay young people develop into readers 
of discrimination. It is despairing to think 
what could be done if we could only read 
and digest a thousand books a year. After 
all, if we read and enjoy books of a wide 
variety, our very enthusiasm for them will 
give the books an irresistible appeal to young 
people. When one combines wide reading 
with sincere interest, the young people come 
along so fast that the problem resolves 
itself into how to keep one jump ahead 
rather than how to lure them on. One of 
my fifteen-year-old readers said to me re- 
cently, “My mother has matured a great 
deal in the last few years.” Just so, we 
librarians who read more widely year by 
year for young people find that they are 
maturing in their reading so rapidly that 
our problem is to keep them from stepping 
on our heels. 

















Friends of the Library Groups 
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“If the library is to get past haing t spobol, like she flag, it mens: nave a body 
of Friends of the Library who will work for it in season and out. It must 
get over being an outpost that is taken for granted.” 


—ROBERT S. LYND, Author, 
Middletown; A Study in 
Contemporary Culture 


Why and how are Friends of the Library groups formed? 
How do they function in behalf of the library? 

Who takes the initiative? 

What are the dues and fees? 

How are meetings arranged? 


Answers to the above and to many other organization problems met in promoting 
these friendly groups of citizens who create good will for their public libraries and 
build up its resources are contained in fifty mimeographed pages of this new edition 
of the Friends of the Library handbook just issued. 


gtaphed illustrations show types of Friends’ publications, publicity aids and other 
features. Sample constitutions, by-laws and enrolment forms are included. 

The Friends’ activities range all the way from stimulating memorial gifts and en- 
dowments to promoting gifts for special collections and services and even to working 
for a new building. 


A limited number of copies of the handbook are available for free distribution to 
public libraries with plans for a Friends organization. 
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A. L. A. 
§ Publications 
_ for Book Week 





Annotated reading list of about thirty outstand- 
ra | titles of 1938 with emphasis on the early 
fall books. about 55,000 copies of 
this attractive, four- leaflet are distributed by 
libraries, schools, tores, etc. Ready about 
November 1. Probable prices: 100 copies, $1; 
500, $3; 1,000, $5; 5,000, $20. 





New edition of a useful buying list for the 
parent and a reading list for the child. De- 
scriptive notes and buying information for about 
100 titles, grouped according to the age of the 
children for whom they are suited. First re- 
vision since 1935. Ready about November 1. 
About 16p. Probable prices: 100 copies, $1.50; 
250, $3; 500, $5.50. 





Introduces children to the seventeen books 
awarded the annual Mewbery medal (‘for the 
most outstanding writing for children”) and the 
book honored with the Cafdecott medal awarded 
for the first time this year (“to the illustrator 
of the most distinguished picture book for chil- 
dren’). A brief note and ap imate ing 
appear for each book. Illustrations both 
medals. Attractive, four-page (3” x 834”) leaf- 
let. 100 copies, $1; 500, $3.50; 1,000, $6; 
5,000, $23. 





ACTIVITY BOOK 
FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
by Lucile F. Fargo 


Many si tions for Book week in this new 
book aieb oben concise, simple directions for 
catrying ‘out a variety of enterprises. Sugges- 
tions auditorium and a ly programs— 
book parades, skits, and pantomimes; poster 
coftests; hobby shows; exhibits; newspaper 
publicity; etc. Arranged with catch-word titles 
under general headings. Indexed for quick ref- 
erence. About 200p. Cloth, probable price, 
$2.00-$2.25. (Ready October 15.) 
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